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Editor's Notes 



Since the publication of Cbrhrhunity College Reading Programs (Ahreridt, 
1975), the fabric of reading arid deyelbprrieripal education programs in the 
cbrhmuriity college has chari^ed dramatically. Devdopmerital education 
has become the uriibrella urider which community cdlleges, colleges, and 
universities have placed a wide variety of courses, seminars, arid work- 
shops—credit or ripricredit— designed to assist ''students' developrrient of 
eritry skills in reading, writing, math, speaking, listenirig, note taking, 
and stujiyirig" (Gruenberg, 1983^ p. 2). 

Rbueche arid Sribw (1977) developed a working rriddel for develop- 
mental education prbgrariis in cdmmiinity cdlleges. Their review of reme- 
dial prbgrariis was designed to deterrriirie the characteristics that successful 
remedial prbgrariis possessed arid the factdirs that contributed to their suc- 
cess. Rbueche arid Sribw focused dn programmatic context, philosophy, 
arid ratidriale. Their wdrk helped td dispel myths about remedial pro- 
grariis, arid it defiried parameters fdr a model of successful developmental 
education prbgram. Maxwell's (1979) landmark work explored the psy- 
chblbgical characteristics df the underprepared student. Her extensive 
review bf research and evaluatidri df developmental education programs 
prbvides prdfessidnals with a guide for the important task of selection, 
evaluatidri, arid program ireviev^. 

Conferences, wdirkshops and in-service meetings — both local and 
riatidrial — have focused on the developmental education student. Numer- 
biis articles cdncerning admission, retention, and the structure and eval- 
uatidri df develdprriental education programs have been P^bjished. A 
cdmmdn set df learner characteristics— lack of confidence, fear of failure, 
unrealistic goals, poor self-concept, limited academic motivadon, learned 
helplessness, emotional and psychological problems, and leeffning disabil- 
ities — has emerged from reviews of these resources^ Using these data as a 
foundation on which to build, the authors of the chapters in this source- 
book have covered a wide range of topics of concern to developmental 
education professionals, content area instructors^ and administrators. The 
intent df these contributions is not to be prescriptive but rather seminal. 

The various topics discussed by the authors of the chapters in this 
sourcebook should provide the professional in developmental education 
with an understanding of the developmental education student's needs 
and thereby help to structure a learning environment with the whole fabric 
of the educational process^ 

The content areas of mathematics and science were chosen simply 
because these are the two content area courses that all college students 
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experience: Chapters Seven and Eight deal with the mental blocks that 
many students bring to these subjects — the expectation of failure and the 
dislike. These chapteis attempt to help both the developmental education 
professional and the content area instructor to deal with student attitudes 
and build positive concepts toward both mathematics and science; 

Student selection, diagnosis, and retention as well as academic sup- 
port services that are essential to developmental education programs are 
discussed in Chapters Three and Four of this sourcebook; These chapters 
provide clear and readily usable resources for the teacher, the administrator, 
and board members. 

One topic long overlooked in the literature on developmental edu- 
cation students — the learning-disabled student — is addressed by Chapter 
Five; The authors of Chapter Five have condensed a vast amount of 
research literature and resources for the professional into a chapter that is 
free from jargon and that affords numerous insights that should be useful 
to teachers and administrators. 

The need still remains for the community college to provide a qual- 
ity education for all students and to adjust to the educational needs of the 
students it serves. It does no good to insist that the students adjust to the 
school. Students cannot escape from the effects of past chbic^. Thus, both 
they and the teacher must build on the accumulated past rather than bri 
what might have been if different choices had been made. 

It the bperi-dbbr pblicy of the cbm muni ty college is to be rheahihg- 
fuU then professibrials in develbpmental education as well as ihstructbrs 
and administratbrs niust become working partners integrated into the tbtal 
fabric bf the educational process. Otherwise, the open door becbmes a 
revblvihg dbor. 

Kenneth M. Ahrehdt 
Editor 
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Thorough integfdlion of developmental education throughout 
the curriculum is both a practical response to declines in 
sludenl literacy and afi essential step in the protection of the 
cdnimimity collegers collegiate identity: 



Responding to Qriticism of 
Developmm Education 

Arthur M. Gdhen 



Overall declines in student literacy have brought developmental education 
to the fore in community colleges. Educators who came into the prdfessibn 
fifteen or more years ago had the luxury of dealing with students who had 
been taught to read and write in the elementary arid secdridary school 
systems. Sometime around the mid 196Qs, the literacy rates of high school 
^*aduates be^n to decline. The schools were riot eritirely at fault. As a 
society we decided that teaching studerits to drive a car was riibre impbi- 
tant than teaching them how to write. But regardless of the underlying 
reasons, the community colleges have bbrrie the brunt of that decision. 
The large proportiori of comriiuriity college studerits who riiatriculate with 
inadequate basic skills preparation dictates that develbpriierital studies 
will be at the heart of the curriculum arid irivblve all college persbririel. 

Studies coriducted during the past several years by the Center for 
the Study of Cbmmimity Colleges testify to this. For exariiple, a curricu- 
lum survey conducted in 1977 (Cbheri arid Brawer, 1982) revealed that brie 
out of every three rriathematics courses was beirig taught at a level less 
than algebra — that is, arithriietic, The same survey fourid that three but bf 
eight Eriglish classes were adriiittedly reriiedial or develbpriierital. Mbre 
receritly, uripublished data bri curricula iri six large, urbari cbmrnunity 
college districts reveal that 60 percent bf the riiatheriiatics enrbllrrients 

K. Ahreridi (ed ). TtochintLhe Dii>ekpmenta{ EdMaJicm_S_tu4<nt, „ 

New Dircccions for Communiiy CoUcgcs, no. 57. San Francisco: Jos&tryBau. Spring 1987. 3 
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were at the prealgebra level. Further, many students in these districts did 
not complete courses. Only half of the mathematics students persisted to 
earn a passing grade, and only 60 percent of the students in English classes 
i accessfully completed their courses. 

Criticism of large-scale cbmmuhity, college efforts in developmerital 
education continues to be raised. Some of the criticisms are valid. Others 
are not. Some are answerable, while others defy a_ response, The next six 
sections summarize some of the bbjectibris most often heard. 

Criticism One: The Commuhity College Is the Wrong Place 
to Do Developmental Education 

Some people believe that two-ye2ir colleges, as institutions of higher 
iearriihg. should riot offer developriierital education courses at all. Those 
who take this pgsitiori riiairitairi that developmerital educatibri properly 
belorigs in the adult scli^ls, iri the private sectbr, or iri corporate, bri-the- 
jbb trairiirig pro^grariis. This arguriierit is bfteri advariced by college facility 
members who feel that their wbrk erivirbririierit wbUld be irnprbved if 
students were more able. Iri respbrisj? to the questibri. What wbiild it take 
to make yburs a better course? riibre thari half bf the respondents to a 1977 
riatibrial survey bf tv/o-year cbllege scierice iristrUctbrs noted, "students 
better prepared tb handle cburse retJUirernents" (Birawer and Fried lander, 
1979, p. 32). That choice far butrariked all btheirs bn a list bf sixteen. 

Nevertheless, the arguriient that the cbmmtinity college is the 
wrbrig place to db developriierital edUcatibn simply defies the reality of 
today's situatibri. Coriiriiuriity cbllege persbnnel aire frankly stuck with 
the jbb. There is a terideric>^ fbr stale higher education policy makers to 
cbriceritrate the reriiedial fUrictibri within two-year cdlleges and to free 
the state uriiversities arid cblleges frbm this responsibility as much as 
pbssible (Uriiversity bf Nevada System, 1984; California Postsecondary 
Educatibri Cbriiriiissibri, 1983). 

Furtherriibre, develbpmental education programs are the logical 
butgrbwth bf the foclis bri access that has characterized the history of Amer- 
icari higher educatibri. In the early part of the nineteenth century; higher 
educatibri was opened tb women by a few pioneering women's colleges. 
Cbeducatibri gradually followed, and it became immoral to bar women 
frbrii cbllegiate studies. In the later part of the century, the land-grant 
cblleges bpened, rnaking it possible for the children of the less affluent to 
atterid cbllege. It subsequently became immoral to bar people of^ modest 
iilcbme. Iri the twentieth century; the civil rights movement of the 195(3s 
and 1960s led tb the belief that it was immoral to bar members of ethnic 
miilbrities frbrri college. More recently, the various financial aid programs 
have made it immoral to ban the indigent. Finally, the open-door conimu- 
nity college now finds it unfeasible and indeed immoral to bar the ignorant. 
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Community college irivdlvement in developmental education rests to a 
large degree on the &ct that it is now deemed unacceptable to deny access 
to college because of inadequate reading, writing, arid cbmputatidn skills. 

Criticism Two: Developmental Education Costs Too Much 

How many times should the public have to pay to teach the same 
person how to read? This question is often asked by taxpayers who object 
to public subsidies for the same type of basic skills insunction at various 
levels of the educational pipeline: Such objections are often raised as a 
cbrisequerice of the relatively high per-student costs of remedial education. 
No form of education is easier, and^hence cheaper, than a course for liter- 
ate, self-directed learners: At the same time, no instructional program, riot 
even education in the higher technologies, is more expensive than the 
instructional media and person-to-person monitoring demanded by slower 
learners. When it comes to developmental education, questions of iriipact 
bri faculty and institutional image pale before the issue of cost. 

In response to this issiie, many community college leaders have 
replied that it costs less to teach developmental education iri two-year 
colleges than it does in universities and four-year iristitutipris. However, 
this response is self-defeating in that it projects a riej^tive iriiage arid 
perpetuates the notion of the tvs^o-year college as a second-rate iristitutibri. 
Administrators would do better to focus instead bri methods of effectirig 
cost savings in the developmental programs theriiselves. One of the best 
ways of cutting costs is to use paraprofessibrial aides— iricludirig seriibr 
citizens, other lay people, and advanced studerits. Such aides bfteri firid 
intrinsic rewards in tntbring and are willirig tb wbrk for a relatively Ibw 
wage. Furthermore, use of such aides allows the prbfessibrial iristmctbr tb 
make better use of his or her time. Capps (198?) pbirits but that, in a 
learning laboratory situation, instructors with adecjuate tutbrial arid cleri- 
cal support are free to spend a relatively large prbjpbrtibri bf their tirrie 
diagnosing learning problems and prescribirig: appropriate iristrUctibrial 
remedies: it simply is not necessary tb hire a $30,000-a-year pirbfessibnal 
faculty member to sit dov/n and work bri a brie-tb-brie basis with students. 

Criticism Three: Sevdopmental Educatibn Should Be the 
Responsibility of a Separate Instructional Division^ Not the 
Responsibility of instructOK in the Cbll^ate Curricula 

Many community college practitioners^argue that remedial instruc- 
tibri is best administered within a separate department of rem^al studies. 
Studerits should be tsted at entrance, they argue, and those needing basic 
skills iristructibn should be required to pass developmental educatibn 
cburses before being allowed to enroll in college-level classes. Separate 
departments c>f developmental education, it is further maintained, wbuld 
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put a stop to the unconscionable practice of allowing unprepared students 
to exercise their so-called right to fail in the collegi ate curriculum: In 
addition, a separate operational division with its own faculty and staff 
would allow the college to build a csdre of instructors who were experts 
in remedial instruction. Thes: are compelling arguments, and many policy 
makers (University of Nevada System, 1984) are convinced that the depart- 
ment model will enhance remedial instruction. 

However, there is much to be said for the alternative, namely; the 
integration of remediation and literacy development throu^out the cur- 
riculum. First, it is not clear that a separate, one-shot approach to literacy 
development will be of lasting value to students if literacy skills are not 
subsequently practiced throughout the curriculum. Richardson, Fisk, and 
Okun (1983) provide ample evidence that literacy among community col- 
lege students is on the decline precisely because writing and raiding assign- 
ments are kept to a minimum. If community colleges are to graduate 
literate students, then all departments and faculty must take responsibility 
for basic skills. Second, community colleges run the risk of debilitating 
the liberal arts curriculum if students without requisite skills are shunted 
into separate developmental programs. These uhderprepared students 
make up a sizable percentage of the student body. If they are riot allowed 
into liberal arts classes, whom will the liberal arts faculty teach? Firially, 
there is the ethical question of tracking. The operi-door philosophy of the 
two-year college implies that access should not be deriied, especially access 
to the higher learning implied in the word college. This d<^s riot riieari 
that a student should be allowed to enroll iri any class regardl^s of his or 
her academic skills. It does nieari, however, that develdpriierital studies 
should not be totally segregated from cbriterit area iristmctiori. 

These corisideratioris pkjirit to the rieed for every prograrii arid every 
departmerit to have its owri develbpriierital education _cdriipbrierit._ This 
comporierit cari take the Torrii of separate develbpriierital courses _pr, better 
yet, it can incorporate basic skills iristnictibri iritb every class. Efforts tb 
integrate basic skills develbpmerit ihrbughbut the curriculum are under 
way at mariy cbrhriiuriity cblleges. For exariiple, Sacrariierito City College 
(Califorriia) bffers tearii-taught courses that coriibirie cbriterit riiaterial iri 
sociology or psychblbgy with iristnictibri iri speech, reading, arid writing, 
The courses are desigried to assistjtuderits with low reading ability arid 
Lbrig histories bf acaderiiic failure (Bohr, Bray, arid Rariiirez, 1983; Luvaas- 
Briggs, 1984). Aribther exariiple of cbriibiried cbriterit arid basic skills 
iristructibri is prbvided by the Two-Year Q)llege Developriierit Ceriter of 
the State Uriiversity bf New York (State University bf New York, 1984). 
The Ceriter cbbrdiriated a statewide faculty developriierit prograrii that 
was designed to farriiliarize vbcatibrial instnictbrs in the New York cbrii- 
rii unity college with strategies that could be used to develop and reinforce 
basic skills iri the classrbbrii. 
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eriridsm Fora;: There fc insnffident Ardcaladon 
with Secondary Schoois 

The criticism that there is insufficient articulation with secondary 
schools is justified. In many states, the early junior colleges grew out of the 
secondary school districts, and many instructors taught in the high school 
during the daytime and in the junior college at night. In fact, most of the 
full-time instructors at early junior collies were former secondary school 
teachers who considered themselves colleigues of the teachers at local high 
schools. Today, however, the professional connections between high schools 
and community collies are considerably weakened. Over the past three 
decades, community college leaders have increasingly identified themselves 
arid their institutions with higher education. In faculty sur eys conducted 
by the Center for the Study of Community Colleges in the 1970s (Cohen 
arid Drawer, 1977), instructors were asked^ Have you ever gbrie iritb a sec- 
bridary school tb discuss ybur courses with ybur cburiterparts br tb reoxiit 
studerits to your prbgrarii? Only brie iri ten said that he br she had. The 
cbmmuriity cblleges seeriied tb be seridirig a riiessage to the secoridary school 
arid its studerits that they did ribt care what werit bri there; they wbuld lakc 
studerits as they came arid riot worry about cburse articulatibri. 

However, educational leaders in sbriie states are trying lb rebuild 
the links between higher educatibri arid the secoridary schools. For exam- 
ple, the acaderiiic seriate of the University of Califorriia, the Califprriia 
state cblleges arid liriiversities, arid the Califprriia cbriimUriity cblleges 
recently issued a jbirit stateriierit bri the desired high school acaderiiic prep- 
aration of rriatiiailating studerits (Academic Seriate for Califorriia Cbrii- 
mUriity Cblleges, 1982). The stateriierit, which was addressed to studerits, 
parents, high school teachers, counselors, arid aditiiriistratdrs, established 
requisite cbriipetericies in reading, writing, arid arithriietic, algebra, gepriie- 
try, arid advanced rnathertiatics. Another ejcarriple stems from Miariii-Dade 
CdrnrriUnity College in Florida. The college has collected data bri devel- 
bpmenial students and presented these data tb the secbridary schbbls iri its 
service district. The president bf the cbllege has alsb arranged jbint meet- 
ings between the community cbllege board bf trustees and the bbard bf 
education tb discuss issues of articulation between high schbbls and the 
cbllege. Such measures may gb a Ibng way in imprbving the iskills bf 
studentis befbre they get to the college and thus in resblving the istudent 
literacy crisis. 



Critidsm Five: Faculty Membein Do Not Know How 
to Teach titeracy 



Mention has already been made of the fact that many faculty 
members are reluctant to shoulder the responsibility for basic skills devel- 
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dpment. Few instruciDrs enjoy teaching students who do not know how 
to read and write: Most want Bright, capable, literate individuals who are 
eager to learn the most specialized subject matter that the instructors can 
put forth: Furthermore, some instructors are little concerned with class- 
room approaches to literacy development. Faced with increasingly large 
proportions of ill-pr^ared students, faculty members often minimize read- 
ing and writing requirements, thus contributing to the literacy problem 
(Richardson, Fisk, and Okun, 1983). _ 

This suggests that the developmental educator should take on the 
role of staff development specialist. Developmental educators should treat 
their colleagues in ihe collegiate curricula as students who need to know 
more about literacy and the ways in which it can be facilitated. Faculty 
need to understand that students will only become literate by reading or 
writing, whether voluntarily, by coercion, or both. Most of the literacy 
problems faced by community college educators can be traced to declining 
demands in the classroom, and iristructbrs in the develbpmerital program 
need to take the lead in turning this situation around. 

Besides encouraging instructors to use class assignments that 
develop literacy skills, developmental education specialists should riiake 
( nntent area faculty aware of the leEirriihg support services that are avail- 
able to students. Too ofteh^ students do hot make use of counseling ser- 
vices, tutorials, learning laboratories, library services, arid other types of 
out-of-class learning support mechanisms provided ori carnpUs (Fried- 
lander, 1981), This is due largely to the fact that classrbbrn instructors 
often have little afflliatibri with the persons who adrninister academic 
support services. The learning laboratory is rnariaged by a learning 
resource director, the tutorial center is rnanaged by yet another person, 
arid there is consequently very little assbciatibh between course content 
arid these ancillary sUpport services. Develop; nental educators should take 
it upon theriiselves to bring sUppbrt services and instrUctbrs together: 

Criticisrn Six: Placernerit arid Diagnostic Tests Are Not Valid 

Numerous docUriients added to the ERIC collection during the 
past three years point tb ari increased use of teisting as a means of assess- 
ing the skill levels bf entering students and of assigning matriculants 
with deficiericies tb appropriate remedial services: See, for example, the 
citatibris bri testing in Chapter Nine of this sourcebook^ the jame 
time, rtiariy view the tests used by colleges as culturally biase^ instruments 
that are nbt relevant to any content areas except English and mathemat- 
ics. These objections can and should be countered. Every ^est, no matter 
what it tests, is culturally biased: In fact^_the entire school system is 
culturally biased: A culture-free test for admission to certain classes in 
school would be biased if it did not test students' ability to succeed in 
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those classes: In short, classes are culturally biased. Therefore, a culture- 
free test would not be valid. 

These objections aside, testing can be (and has been) used as ah 

important tool in student literacy development. Miami-Dade Cbrhrhuhity 
College (Floricta) has a procedure whereby any student who enrolls in 
more than three classes (either at once or in sequence) or who enrolls in 
an English or mathematics course is sent to the college testing center to 
take a placement examination in English and mathematics (McCabe, 
l984)^0n the basis of test results, the student is counseled into different 
sections of those classes: Of course, this type of student flagging requires a 
sophisticated studen^monitoring system, and few institutions have estab- 
lished such a system; in most college, students can take course after 
course without ever tavdng been tested. Tsting procedures come into effect 
only when the student^igns up for an English or mathematics class. Even 
then, the test used may be a crude, homemade instrument devised by 
members of the department. Nonetheless, more testing is better than less. 
It is better to find out about student skills deficiencies before a student 
begins his or her classwork than it is to discover halfway through the term 
than the student does not have the sidHs he or she needs to succeed. 

Conclusion: What Is at Stake for the Commonity College? 

Integration of developmental education throughout the curriculum 
is both a practical r^ponse to declines in student literacy and an essential 
step in the protection of the community college's collegiate identity: It is 
simply not feasible to bar students from collegiate courses until they 
demons orate higher levels of reading ability; too few students can read at 
the levels we would like. But, support services can be mandated, and 
tutorials arid learnirig laboratory' activities can be integrated with class- 
room iristructibri. Every iristructor can dem^*«7 reading and writing assign- 
merits from studerits. Entry and exit tests c- n also be offered to document 
basic skills gairis as studerits progress through the curriculum. 

Such steps will help community college students and, at the same 
tiriie, assure the irit^rity of the institution. It is difficult to defend the 
transfer furictibri wheri less than 10 percent of student enrollment is 
accburited for by courses with prerecjuisites. Yet, it is precisely this enroH- 
riierit pattern— arid cbricbmitarit cumcular erosion — that is the end result 
of separate develbpriierital studies departrrierits that segre^te ill-prepared 
studerits frbrii the collegiate curriculurii. For many community college 
studerits, partiCiAiarly riiiriorities arid the ecbribriiically disadvantaged, com- 
riiuriity cblleges represerit the brily bpFk>rturiity for access to higher educa- 
tion. It would be a great disservice to these studerits if the community 
college failed to attend to the prbblerii of literacy arid subsecjuently lost its 
legitimacy as a cbllegiate iristitutiori. 
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The politics of remediation reflect the struggie by 
community colleges to develop a distinctive identity. 



The Politics of Remediation 

Dennis McGrath, Martin B. Spear 



The politics of remediatibri over the past twenty years expresses the strug- 
gle by legislators, state agencies, educators, and other groups to define the 
role and nature of the cbrnmunity college. The discburse of remediation, 
and the policy debates that surrburid it, are primary ways that we argue 
about what cbrnmunity cblleges are as iristitutibris. In these debates, com- 
munity colleges have been varibUsly uriderstbbd as extensions of high 
school, as Cbrnmunity centers, as sbmewhat unusual versibris of traditional 
colleges, and as a distinctively new educational experiment. 

Remediation and the Struggle for Identity 

During the 1960s, the rapid frbwth bf cbrrimuriity cblleges pro- 
duced an attempt on their part tb prbject a distinctive identity defining 
their transfer, remedial, vbcatibnal, arid cbrnmunity roles. This initial 
effort also spawned a first genera tibn of driticisrn, which largely repro- 
duced the "great school debates'* of earlier decades cbncerriing public edu- 
cation. These were played out as contrasting cbnceptibns bf the social and 
educational mission of the community college, leading tb differing stan- 
dards of evaluation and divergent conclusions abbut cbmrnUriity cblleges' 
role ajid effectiveness. The discussion of remediation and bf iristitUtibnal 
responsibility for underprepared students served as a isymbblic politics, in 
which arguments about very specific issues were tied tb rriUch larger 

JL M^hrendt (ed. j.-7>of Aiing the^DevetopmenUit Education Studmt. 
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debates about the role of schcKDlirig in influencing poverty and the class 
structure. . _ ^_ 

The remedial function of the community college first became artic- 
ulated in the 1960s, vyith the massive expansion of higher education^ The 
construction of hundreds_of new community colleges, the formal open- 
admissions policy of the City University of New York, and the expansion 
of massive state higher education systems in California and^ew York 
promoted a tremendous influx of new students who would odiiarwise never 
have been able to attend college. This large group of first-generaaon col- 
lege students placed ^eat strain on the uraditional can-iculum and peda- 
gogy of colleges, challehgirig the institutions that received these ^tudents 
to redefine their missioris arid rethirik their curricular structures and peda- 
gogical practices. This challenge was most acute for community colleges 
attempting to establish their roles and identities within Jiigher education 
primarily through the articulation of their "remedial funcdon.'* 

In the early 1960s, the primary categories available in_conventional 
educational thought for Uridersiandirig the problenris of jearners judged to 
be not yet qualified to engage in college-level work were the conceptions 
of remedial arid cbriiperisatdry education. The notion of compensatory 
educatibri was iritrbdUced into educational discourse following World War 
II and gairied substantial legitimacy with the Elementary and Secondary 
Educatibri Act of 1965. Cbrripensatory eduction was understood as "thos^e 
efforts designed tb rtiake Up for the debilitating consequences of dismmi- 
riatibri and poverty" (Chazen, 1973, p. 35): Such programs were seen as 
efforts tb bffset the cultural deprivation ocpoienced by students in home 
erivirbririierits that did not provide support for education. 

While the language of compensatory education remained dbmiriarit 
iri pjublic education throughout the 1960s and influencec such prcgrams 
as Head St^rt, Get Set, and many other efforts, the notion of remediatibri 
pririiaiily guided program construction in the community college. The 
cbricept of remediation can be seen as imtially more attractive to cbmmu- 
riity cbllege adminisuators and faculty than compensatory education was: 
By cbricentrating on specific arademic skills, it supported an educ^tibrial/ 
sbcial mission compatible with the traditional college model. Iri other 
words, community colleges could J>e understood as engaged in traditiprial 
acaderiiic insuiiction, with the only difference being that they admitted 
large numbers of students whojequired intensive work on specific skills 
before entering the regular curriculum. Remediation ericguraged talk bf 
"skills" and "skill deficiencies," underetood in relatively discrete arid 
riiechanical ways, snd suggested that the solution lay in the develbpmerit 
of an appropriate educational technology. Understood rrietaphbrically, 
rerriediation employs a medical model, in which specific weakriesses are 
diagnosed, appropriate treatments are pr^cribed,_arid the_ learrier/patierit 
is evaluated to determine the effects of treatment (Clbwes, 1982-1983, p. 4). 
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Cbmperisatbry education was much more threatening, since programs 
designed to combat cultural deprivation of students seemed likely to rede- 
fine the college more as a, social or cbrnih unity action agency than as an 
educational ihstitutipri. The establishment of remedial courses arid prb- 
giams thus permitted cbmriiuriity college educators to distinguish therii- 
selves arid their missibri frbrri that of the public schools arid to ally with 
four-year iristitutibris, riiariy bf which also were riiakirig teritative efforts at 
remediation. 

By the early 1970s, coriiriieritatbrs had established several well-devel- 
oped liries bf criticisrii, focusirig bbth bri the fUrictibri bf cdrrirriUriity col- 
leges arid bri their effectiveriess. Orie line bf criticisrii centered bri the rble 
of cbriiriiuriity colleges withiri the larger political ecbribriiy arid bri their 
furictiori iri reprbdudrig the class structure. This view held that attempts 
by cbriiriiuriity cbllege leaders tb erriphasize the acaderiiic dirriension bf 
their iristitutibris arid differentiate therri frbrri high schools were largely 
UrisuccessfUl arid failed tb recbgriize the rble that two-year colleges play in 
helping tb isblate traditibrial cblleges and Universities frorii the growing 
riUrribers bf ribritraditibnal students. Jericks and Riesrrian (1968) first artic- 
ulated this cbricem by arguing that the new cbrrimunity colleges "are a 
safety valve releasing pressures that tnight otherwise disrupt the dominant 
systerii. They cbntairi these pressures and allow the universities to go their 
bwn way withbUt facing the full consequences of excluding the dull-witted 
br uninterested majority. ... We doubt that the community college move- 
ment will lead to significant innovations in academic theory or practice" 
(pp. 491-492). Later critics analyzed this "safety valve" function carefully, 
arguing that both the structure and the culture of the community college 
were excessively vocational. This, they held, limited working-class stu- 
dents, serving to reproduce their class position by "cooling out" their 
expectations and channeling them into low-stetus positions and away 
from the university-parallel programs that could prepare them for further 

academic work and professional Gcreers, 

Karabel (1972), for instance, asserted that the commum y college is 
a key element within the American system of class-based education, in 
which lower-class students are tracked into occupational programs as a 
way of deflecting their aspirations for higher degrees and higher-status 
employment. Zweriing (1976) complemented this analysis by arguing that 
community colleges "have become just one more barrier put between the 
poor and the disenfranchised and a decent and respectable stake in the 
social system which they seek" (p, xvii). Their function, in his view, is to 
"assist in channeling young people to essentially the same relative posi- 
tion[s] in the social structure that their parents occupy" (p. 33). Zweriing, 
like i^trabel, focused on the heavily vocational emphasis of community 
colleges as compared to four-year institutions and argued that the powerful 
vocational thrust of the curriculum and the career counseling of students 
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both serve to control mobility between classes by oncking sttidents mto 
lower-level technical and paraprofessional jobs: Thus, the expansion of 
occupational education was "an ingenious way of providing large 
numbers of students with access to schooling widio^t disturbing the shape 
of the social structure*' (p: 61): Commumty colleges, wiS their primary 
emphases on remediation and on development of low-level technical skills, 
were seen as taking on the worst characteristics of Se industrial plant and 
the junior high school: The expansion of remedial programs throughout 
the 1960s and 197ds could be seen as an extension of tracking, which fur- 
ther defined the community college as a noncollegiate institution, that 
insulated four-year colleges and universities from nontraditional students. 

This powerful style of a-iticism raised disturbing questions about 
the nature of the new community college, but it had litde imi>act on actual 
curricular structures and pedagogical practices. In part, this effect was due 
to die hostility Sese critics engendered among community college educa- 
tors: Also, aside from Zwerling's sketch of what a class-sensitive p>edagbgy 
would look like, it vs^s difficult to see how to bring these analyses to bear 
on the administrative structures and classroom practices of the schc3<)ls. 

Besides the political-economy criticism, a second line developed, 
which focused on the ways in which ciirriculum and pedagogy would have 
to be reconstructed to meet the heeds of nbritraditibnal students. This anal- 
ysis, which we term the educational effectiveness criticism, held that tradi- 
tional college curricula and pedagogy could hot d^l effectively with the 
new students now entering higher education arid sb had to be recbriceived. 
But, unlike Jenclcs arid Riesrhari^ the educational effectiveriess critics held 
that the community colleges, arid ribt the elite schools, would provide the 
leadership iri develbpirig a new educational theory arid practice that would 
be effective with ribritraditibrial studerits. Advocates of this approach 
believed that they cbuld develop ways to recbristmct the cumcUlar struc- 
tures, student services, arid F)edagbgy bf cbiririiuriity colleges to make them 
irivitirig arid suppbrtiye eriyirbririierits for ribritraditibrial students. 

While recbgriizirig the cbrisequerices that higher ediicatibri had for 
class structure,, the educatibrial effectiveriess critics softened this issue in 
several ways. They aigued that ribritraditibrial studerits should not be iden- 
tified with miribrities br with the Ibwer class and, countering the political 
ecbribriiy view, held that it is illegitiriiate fdir public policy to shift the 
riieariirig bf educatibrial equality frbrii individual to group mobility: Cohen 
arid Biawer (1982) were riibst explidt in ardculadng the liberal challenge 
to the scoalist gbals of the polidcal economy cridcs, arguing that no form 
bf schooling can "break down class disdncuons . . . or niove entire eSnic 
grbups frbiri brie social stratum to another" (p. 353). Q-oss (1971) w^ par- 
ticularly forceful iri defining "new students." She described diese students 
as riew tb higher educatibri because only in an age of open admissions 
wbuld they be considered "college materiar'; they ranked in die lowest 
third bf high school graduates on tradidonal tests of academic achievement 
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Cross's coriceptiori contradicts identification of nontraditional or underpre- 
pared students with racial rriiribrities. She ai'gued that most are drawn from 
the white, working dass, but many come from the middle class as well. 
Later (1976), she argued that "rwo-thirds are first-generation college stu- 
dents . . . over one-half are white, about 25 percent are black, and about 15 
percent other minorities. , . , The majority of high school graduates rank- 
ing in the lowest academic third are white" (p. 6). 

As educatibhal effectiveness critics examined the response of colleges 
to these new students, however, they found that programs and pedagogy 
remained extremely traditional and largely ineffective. Cross (1^76). for 
instance, argued that remediatibri efforts have helped mosdy those on the 
borderline of acceptable academic perfonhance, but that "we have not 
found any magic key to equality of educational opportunity through reme- 
diation" (p. 9). Further, rerhediatibh efforts operated only on the fringes 
of higher education arid had ribt perietiated into the instructional core of 
colleges. 

RdUeche (1968), from his first riatiprial study bf remedial programs, 
echoed Cross's ctiticism that iristitUtiorial remediatibh efforts tended to be 
liniited, marginal, and largely ineffective. In his review bf programs in the 
late 1960s, RdUeche argued that "as rriariy as 90 percent of all students 
assigned or advised into rerriedial prbgrariis never cbmpleted them , . . 
little wonder that critics of cdmrriUriity colleges soon referred tb the open- 
door policy as a 'revolving door policy'" (p. 48). Most bf the remedial 
PJ^?^^'"^ surveyed consisted rriairily of watered-down versibris bf 

regular college-jevel courses, preparatory in nature arid taUght by regular 
academic departments. Because of this rather gririi picture, RbUeche, like 
Cross, applauded the more comprehensive prdgrarris that were develbped 
^"1 ^ broad range of edUcatibrial services arid 

teaching strategies and had separately organized divisibris of reriiedial edu- 
cation with all-volunteer teaching and counseling staffs (RbUeche arid 
Kirk, 1973). These programs pioneered the "instirUctibrial revblUtibri" 
judged necessary for coHeges to be educadonally effective. 

Fo^ the major advocates of this position, such as Cross, RbUeche, 
and Cohen, thejnsprucjional revolution should be based on the principles 
of mastery learning, the individualization of instrucdon, and the iritrb- 
duction of new learrang technologies. While these aire first intrbdUced 
into remedial programs as efforts to improve the insuiiction of low-skill 
students, this approach p pedagogy should be spread through the entire 
curriculum, both in community colleges and in higher education gener- 
ally In this way, concentration on remediation, according to the educa- 
tipnal effectiveness critics, can give the community college a distinctive 
identity as the vanguard institution producing the pedagogical and pro- 
grammatic innovations that will ultimately be adopted throughout higher 
education. 

The emergence of developmental programs in the 197ds muted the 
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impact of the educational effectiveness criticisms and completed the move- 
ment away from more Saditional, heavily cognitive understandings of 
remediation; Partly as a response to the perceived failure to successfully 
move large numbers of underprepared students into the general curricu- 
lum, and partly as a humanistic reaction to the widespread develbprnerit 
of educational "technology," developmental educators argued that bring- 
ing students "up to college level" in their "basic skills" (the cbricem that 
had dominated earlier conceptions of rariediatibri) was bnly a part, and 
maybe not the most important part, of what the cbmmUnity college ought 
to be doing for the students who were overflbwirig the remedial class- 
rooms. Drawing oh a rich set of educational, psychblbgical, politii^l, and 
even ethi^l Saditions, they said that even thbUgh few students ever suc- 
cessfuHy made the transition from the special precbllege programs into 
die traditional curriculum, those programs were ribt failures because of 
that. Instead, developmental programs were tb be Understood as encourag- 
ing and facilitating the full mental, rribral, and emotional growth of stu- 
dents, whose lives might be enriched by their coming tb know, appreciate, 
and ultimately express their full selves as members of society and as 
members of their particular sbcial arid racial minorities. Developmen^l 
practices and strategies conceived with the bbjectives of developing j^er- 
sonal consciousness, charigirig affective styles, encouraging socia^ compe- 
tence, and eririchirig the lives bf students, their families, and their 
communities-^despite the fact that sUch things are bound to be notor- 
iously hard to evaluate— becarne progressively merged with the more u:a- 
ditional practices of reniediatibri. This merger, which occurred within 
many prpgrariis during the 1970s arid IQSOs, is astonishing i^n many ways, 
since each prograrii draws bri very different sources for sense of mission, 
underlying episteriiblogy, vocabulary, and practices. Indeed, eadi often has 
explicitly defiried itself against the others and has sought to characterize 
itself as tryirig tb accomplish different ends by different means and for 

different reasbris. 

Lbbkirig back from our current perspective, we can see that the 
lines bf criticisrii developed by both political economy and educational 
effectiveriess advocates were important, but neither was fully successful at 
articulatirig ari approach that would adequa^ly define the identity of^e 
coriirilUriity cbllege and its mission with nontracfitional students. The peda- 
gbgical revblutibri hoped for by the eduratjonal eftectiveness proponents 
has ribt bccurred; indeed, it has l^gely been preempted by the emergence: 
bf the ribtibri bf developmental education, while ever larger numbers bf 
stUderits now enter our vocational and remedjal programs. Working-class 
arid minority students are even more concentrated in comniurii^y colleges, 
while transfer rates to four-year institutions have declined precipitously. 
The expansion of higher education during the past twenty-five years has 
reproduced the traditional two-tiered structure of education— one for the 
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elite and another for the masses — that has long existed at the primary and 
secondary levels (Bastian and others, 1985). The infusion of nontraditional 
students, especially those from racial minorities and from the white work- 
ing: arid lower dassa, has provided some additional opportunities while 
still preservirig the dual educational structure. 

The Qu^t for a Vision 

. It is riot diir iriteritiori here to be unduly CTiti^l of remedial and 
developmerital prograriis, sirice, iri the absence of the community-based 
literacy prograriis advocated by Kgzol (1985), they represent the major sode- 
tal respbrise to adult illiteracy. However, we do want to argue that reme- 
dial /develop riierital uriderstaridirigs of education have become diffused 
through the community collie to the point where those understandings 
have cbriie to constitute the acaderiiic eriviroriment, and that in remedial 
programs language use is furidariieritally trivialized as being either a mat- 
ter of skills acquisiUbri or persbrial expression, so that the "remedializa- 
tidn" of coitiitiuriity cblleges coritributes to the perpetuation of the dual 
stnicture bf American educaubri. 

The broad processes by which everi the university-parallel prograriis 
have become remedialized are clear eribugh, although the particulars bf 
the story differ frbm state tb state arid even from coH^e to college. Coun- 
seling and advising practices that place high value bri riiaximizatibri bf 
student choice arid c^pbrturlity; adrriissiori arid registration pblides that 
frequently render testing arid placeriierit probleriiatic; furidi rig arid firiari- 
cial aid policies that ericburage rapid riibveriierit irito regular college 
courses or concurrent placeriierit iri therii; the gerieral cultural disarticula- 
tion of even the best-prepared ribritraditibrial studerits frbrii traditional 
atsidemic dassrdbms--all these pheribriieria have resulted iri a blurririg bf 
the distinction between the remedial/deverbpriierital furictibri arid the tra- 
ditional aaidemic function. Put crudely, the appearance of large riuriibers 
of underprepared students in the dassrbbriis bf traditibrial acaderiiic disci- 
plines has led traditional acadernics moire arid riibre frequeritly tb riiiriiic 
the practices and vocabulafy of remedial/develbpriierital programs, which 
^ medianical "skills" drieritatibri br a sbdal service mission 
aimed at individual affective development 

What is most astonishing about remediaL^develbpriierital prbgrams 

^^.^^y^^^^*^ language use is implidtly devalued in therii. Tb uriderstarid 
this, remember how langiiage enters into the acaderiiic prbgraiti arid iritb 
the lives^of more traditional students at itidre traditibrial sorts of schbbls. 

^.^^^^^.^'^^ (and, analdgdUsly, riiatheriiatics) are ribt 

rnatters of mastering semantic, syntactic, and drthdgraphic cbrtectriess, as 
in remedial programs, nor are they matters bf studerits being prbvided 
with opportunities for intellectual, esthetic, and moral grdwth^"firidirig 
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one's own voice/* as in the developmental variants; For traditional stu- 
dents, the deploying of the competencies jhanprogranis try to remediate is 
part of a style of life that is rich and mearangful beyond the classroom. In 
other words, academic education is for them a system of progressive initi- 
ation into various communities of discourse; Not so for remedial or devel- 
opmental students; in these progranis^ language apF>ears as rules to be 
mastered, rules divorced from any meaningfuj adult use b£ language. 
Semesters and possibly years of drad^ry wiii precede any useful and sig- 
nificant outcomes for remedial students; if traditional students had to 
engage in countless essentially pointless exercises before any real engage- 
ment with academics could be^n, profebiy far fewer bachelor's degrees 
would be awarded: The developmental solution to the debilitating apathy 
associated with dictionary exercises and mechanical drills is to put a much 
greater emphasis on personal expression as the genre that will carry the 
developing language skills; Thus, little reaction papers, bpinibh papers, 
journals, personal narratives, and the like are thought to be intrihsically 
rewarding as well as educationally worthwhile and so have largely dis- 
placed drills and exerases as the primary modes of activity in the reme- 
dial/developmental classroom. But what theory of human behavior 
suggests that students would be w^illihg to spend a significant portion of 
their adult lives engaged in expressive activity that lacks the seribusriess 
signalled by powerftd communal supports and constraints? 

Recent studies document the ihtehsification of the two-tierrf struc- 
ture of American education. Today it rib Ibriger has the explicit form of 
one system for whites and brie fbr blacks. Iristead, what we see is erdsibri 
of the standarcis of literacy and iriquiry thrbughout rtiuch of educatidn, 
with only pockets of rigor arid high cjuality left for those able to pay the 
tuition at niore elite iristitutibris. Virtually all the studies of classrc>dm 
experience at the secbridary arid college levels dbcumerit a "leveling down" 
of the standards of what cburits as sbphisticated language use and rigdrdus 
inquiry At the secbridary level, one research team finds class cdntent 
ina-easingly siriiplified arid reduced tb lists lb be mem^^ while in- 
class assignnients replace hbriiewbrk (Sedlak, Wheeler, Pullin, arid Cusick, 
1985); Another study bf high schools characterizes the process as the for- 
niulation of "private treaties" between students and teachers td limit the 
aniount and cjuality bf coursewbrk (Powell, Cohen, and Farrar, 1985). At 
the coriiriiuriity college level, this_analysis is cornplemerited by the work of 
Richardson and his colleagues. Their study bf a cdmmUnity college system 
argues that the traditibrial role bf written language in the curriculum has 
beeri uridermined arid replaced by more fragmented and limitrf language 
use; In their terrris, this is the shift frbrii "texting," understood as tlie use 
of reading arid writirig tb comprehend or cdmpdse cdririected language, to 
"bitting," the productibri or understanding df fragmented language when 
the studerit is preserited with specific external ciies (Richardson, Fisk, and 
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Okun, 1983). As in Se high school studies, this erosion of literacy is pro- 
duced through a series "Bargains'^ or "negotiations" at the dassroom 
level: Teachers, committed to one particular instructional style, the class- 
room lecture, and to the limited instructional goal of "information 
transfer," respond to underprepared and indifferent students by simply 
watering down the requirements. Faculty both "transfer" less complex 
information to students via lectures and demand much jess literate behav- 
ior from students by replacing term papers and essays with multiple-choice 
exams. The consequences for the institution are that the norms of literate 
activity are renegotiated downward, ultimately altering the entire intellec- 
tual climate of the school (McGrath and Spear, 19856). 

The debate about remediation provides a useful way to understand 
the missibh that makes the community colleges historically important, 
what makes them worth having and worth saving, and what involves them 
in bririgirig the socially and economically disenfranchised classes into full 
iritegratioh with the dominant culture, full participation in our civic life, 
and equal oppbrturiity for advaricemerit. If community colleg^ are to artic- 
ulate a distinct identity arid educational role, then they must find ways to 
put language use at the center of their curricula and develop pedagogi^i 
practices powerful enough to prepare riontraditiorial students adequately 
for the literacy requirements of acaderiiic arid professional careers. 

None of the alternative arid weaker uriderstaridirigs of the social 
arid political riiissioris of coriiriiuriity colleges acknowledges the full dimen- 
sions of the literacy problerii ribr develops pedagogical settings and prac- 
tices to address it. The liberal uriderstaridirig suggests practices focusing 
on individual achieverrierinri a coriipetitive settirig, which is conceived as 
essentially meritocratic. The ripritraditipriality of studerits is largely 
addressed by the development of large social service prgariizatibris within 
the collegiate structure. Vbcatiorialists bpt for a pedagbgy of trairiirig— 
rote merribrizatibri, the masteririg bf riiyriad esseritially riieanirigless tasks, 
and individual defiriitibri within a rigid prbfessibrial hierarchy. The social 
activist tries tb bring the student to full self^cbriscibusriess as a member of 
an oppressed group, bbth for appreciatibri of the uriique values and 
achievements of that grbup and for cbllective political action to alter exist- 
ing social and political arrangeriierits. The remedial arid developmerital 
educator attempts tb recbnstruct cbrririiunity colleges arid riiake them ade- 
quate settings fbr nbntraditibnal students, but such atteriipts lack the edu- 
cational vision and the pedagbgical practices apprbpriate to couriteririg 
the leveling-down of literacy standards. Each apprbach draws on differerit 
theoretical tradiudns, but they are alike in inhibiting the proriibtiori of 
sophisticated writing and interpretatibn through the trivializatiori of lari- 
guage use. It is interesting, and bf the first irripbrtance, that riorie bf these 
implied pedagogical styles is directly cbncerried with the cbrisisterit arid 
sustained use of powerful and sbphisticated language cbriipetericies, arid 
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all may be directly countering it by their insistence dri the mechaniral, 
informational, and ocpressive functions of language Use. 

Our own .experience suggests that only a carefully designed, sus- 
tained process of Faculty and curriculum development diat permits the 
collegiate "renogotiatiori" of the norms arid practices of literacy C3n have 
sufficient power to counter the alrribst overwhelming downward chift of 
expectations, which has a devastating effect dri die academic and occupa- 
tional destinies of students (McGrath arid Spear, 19853). If nonaadtional 
students are to be adequately prepared fdr academic success, then there 
must be substantial trarisformatibris iri their very conceptions of education 
and in their sense of themselves as learners. Setting must be consttucted 
to help nontraditibnal students experierice education as something more 
than simply memprizatibri arid recitatidri. Put another wa^ they must be 
initiated into the intellectu?.l cdriiriiUriity and endced to participate in its 
practices. But for studerits td be prepared for initiadqn into a^demic and 
professional cbm muni ties, they riiUst engage in and experience the real 
nature of the intellectual activity. This, we strongly hold, requires a sub- 
stantial alteratibh arid Upgradirig of the role of^ literate activity in the 
curriculum.. This is the recdnstruction of the community <X)llege needed 
for it to fulfill its riiissidri in the 19805. 
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Learning assistance programs are vital to the pedagogical 
mission of the community college. 



Academic Support Services 
for Developrnenlal 
and High-Risk Siudenls 
in Gornrnunily Colleges 

Gilbert J. Cafbohe 



In a report entitled Assisting Student Leaming, Barshis (1984) described 
various academic support services provided by comrnunity colleges. These 
services are designed to achieve two objectives: one direcdy related to stu- 
dents* lemiing skills, the other involving the skills of the teacher. 

Direct support services are designed to enhance students' chances of 
success: They include assessment and placement activities, remedial course 
work, learning assistance laboratories, tutoring, counseling, and instruc- 
tion in the use of educational technology. 

The second objective involves attempts to achieve improvements in 
the instructional process through professional staff development. This 
objective incl'ides a wide variety of in-service activities, ranging from com- 
puter literacy trainmg to team teaching with off-campus practitioners: It 
can provide opportunities for pedagogical training or incentives for con- 
ducting instructional research related to teaching and learning. 

According to Barshis (1984, p. 3), the overall goal of such activities 
is to achieve "individualized instruction within a highly structured leam- 

K: Ahre ridt ieS.)l Teaching ifie DiMJopmint^ KduMtion Stu^l - - - 
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irig program/' He dtes the observation of Benjamin Bloom tha^juch 
activity involves dealing with "alterable variables in the teaching/learning 
process that could bring conventional group inscruction closer to die suF>e- 
ribr levels possible in one-on-one tutoring or individualized instruction" 
(Barshis, 1984, p. 5). 

Learning Assistance Versus Support Services 

Before proceeding, it is necessary to^agreejjn some terms. Academic 
support seroices is probably not ^e most ^propriate term for the activities 
discussed in this chapter, i prefer the term learning assistance program. It 
refers to various activities designed to advance the arts of learning and 
teaching. The goals of all such activities are (or should be) the same: devel- 
opment of the student's abilities to acquire and use information arid 
enhancement of the teacher's ability to facilitate that develbpriierit. 

Effective learning assistance requires riipre thari just_rii_akirig reme- 
diation services available to underprepared students. Palrrier (1984) 
reviewed a number of studies and concluded that skill improvement did 
not result either from taking reading or writing courses or frbrii merely 
making progress toward a degree. At about the sarrie time. Bender arid 
tukenbill (1984, p. 17) charged that the commuriity colleges diminished 
their effectiveness by "the absence of systerriaUc arid cpritinubus develop- 
ment of the human resources of the iristi».utibri itself " Ebth bbservatibns 
have implications for learning assistance prbgrammirig. 

Remediation Plus 

This chapter, then, will deal with learning assistance iri the broad- 
est sense. At this point, it would be useful tb make a distinction between 
developmental students arid high-risk students. We can hope that all stu- 
dents axe develbpriierital: Good readers can become better ri^ders. Good 
writers never quit perfecting their skill. Perhaps the same thing c^n be 
said of teachers. Excellerit teachers can improve their art. However, not all 
developmental students are high-risk students. While students in the sec- 
ond group deserve the special focus of learning asdsiance progmms, those 
programs riiust ribt be limited tb remediation of chronically skill-deficient 
students, lest bur results fall shbrt of biir expectations. 

Other writers have added tb Barshis's (1984) list of services thatjffe 
part bf the mosaic of a cbmpreherisive learning assistance prograrn^ Flamm 
and bthers (1984) saw consul tatibn, butreadi and recruiting, and precollege 
programs as desirable features. Friedlander (1982) suggested dia^ early and 
midterrri iriterveritibri strategies should be on the list- &ama- and Liberty 
(1981) cbmmerited that a prbbatidn policy, coordinated with odier services, 
was ari irnpbrtant aspect. Stumhofer (1984) described academic profiles 
developed by the adrnissibns office on each entering student as a technique 
tb suppbrt the learniri.t program. 
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Keys to Effective Programs 

Roueche's (1984) report on a University of Texas study of college 
and university responses to low-achieving students provides a convenient 
checlclist of the characteristics of successful programs. Noting that no insti- 
tution could escape the problem of skill-deficient students, Roueche and 
his associates synthesized eleven "elements of success'* from the informa- 
tion provided by institutions that reported 50 percent or better retention 
rates in developmental programs: 

• Strong administrative supF>6rt 

• Mandatory assessment arid placeriierit ujDori entry 

• Structured courses arid fpllbw-up of ribriatteriders 

• Award, of credit for develbpriierital cburses 

• Flexible cbriipletibri features 

• Multiple learning systeriis, accessed through learning prescrip- 
tions based bri assessriierit data 

• Use bf only volunteer iristructors in develbpriierital courses 

• Exterisive use bf peer tutbrs 

» Frequent riibriitbririg of studerit behaviors 

• Iriterfadrig with subseqlierit cbu^ 

• Prbgrarri evaluatibri based bri adequate data cbllectibri prbcediires, 
Noel, Levitz, and KaUfrriari (1982, p. 7) alsb saw that develbpmerital 

or irernedial services alone were irisiifficieMt to erisure student success. These 
writers described a comprehensive prcgrarn in terms bf the dUtcbrries that 
studerits should seek: "Students rnUst learri to rndtivate themselves, to 
Understand their learning strengths and weaknesses, to negotiate the aca- 
demic and social system, to adapt effective and efficient methods of pro- 
cessing information, and to alter previously established attitudes about 
their own potential and their sense of self-worth. These needs are best met 
by college programs that provide a range of services that attend to special 
developmental needs while considering the adjustment of the whole person 
to the college environment." These authors added tiansition and orienta- 
tion activities and study or survival skills to the list of desirable learning 
assistance services, noting that such support mechanisms provided a com- 
mon denominator for components of the program. Not surprisingly; how- 
ever, these authors commented that responses gathered in theij extensive 
survey of two- and four-year colleges suggested that the pereonal charac- 
teristics and attitudes of rampus professionals were of greater importance 
than the design and structure of the learning assistance program. 

Effective Teaching: A Prime ingredient 

Boylan (1985) has emphasized the importance of professional service 
providers in dealing with developmental and high-risk students, in a 
document identified as the third revision of a statement on underprepared- 
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ness written for the National Association for Developmental Educatibri 
(NADE), Soylah commented that poor academic performance often stems 
from poor teaching as well as from deficient student skill development 
(Boylan, 1985). Noting the national inLerest in educational excellence that 
arose in the mid 1980s, the draft NADE statement cautioned that achieve- 
ment of excellence would require a riatiorial investment in the imprdve- 
ment of college teaching skills. Other recommendations in the prdpdsed 
NADE statement included increased siippRDrt for research dn teaching and 
learning, increased efforts to disseminate exarnples of dutstanding effdrts 
to strengthen the skills of uriderprepared students, and recdgnitidn that all 
students can profit from improvements iti educatidnal practices and learn- 
ing assistance services. 

A Muiticampus ^beaming Assistance Model 

Given adeqiirtte resources, it ^6 pdssible to design a model system^f 
learning assistance services fdr the typically diverse clientele of the com^ 
rriuriity college and for the practitidners who function there. ^ne such 
attempt, with which I was associated, occurred in die Washington state 
system of commiinity cdlleges. It was a project, supportej^by a two-year 
FIPSE grant, designed td stimulate improvements in campus learning 
assistance programs. The summary of the finaj project report describes the 
Learning Assistance Support System (tASS) initiated by that project (Gar- 
bone and Tdirgersdn, 1983). 

In recdgnitidn of a need to improve the delivery of basic skills instruc- 
tion and dther learning assistance experiences to its students, the Washing- 
tdn cdmmunity college system established a support system designed, first, 
td encdurage resource sharing; second, to promote professional giowth; 
and third, to assess the status of developmental education in the state's 
twenty-seven two-year colleges. The project sought to promote planning, 
coordinate efforts, provide technical assistance, encourage research, arid 
increase csmpus-levei support for learning assistance activities. 

A major aspect of the project involved ideritificatiori arid cataloging 
of resource materials that would be useful to developmental educators arid 
pro-am directors in the various colleges. Duririg the course of the project, 
more than 900 such references were processed. A brief descriptiori of these 
resources was indexed through a system of twerity-eight gerieral topic titles 
and twenty-eight specific program items. The iriforrriatibri was stored iri 
the college system's central computer, arid it was available bri lirie through 
terminals located on the campuses. Exterisive resource sharing occurred as 
a result. 

Project activiti^ also included five wbrkshops bri technical subjects, 
two general-interest statewide riieetirigs, prpductibri bf thirteen videotapes 
describing exemplary prograriis arid iristructibrial techniques, establish merit 
of a statewide professional orgariizatiori for develbpriierital edlicators, and 
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publication of thirty newsletters and other bulletins that described note- 
worthy aspects of learning assistance programs. Services were extended to 
public school personnel, vocational schools, Indian and Hispanic education 
centers, and colleges and universities in Washington and neighboring states. 

Project activities tended to increase the visibility of developmental 
education program strengths and weaknesses. Staff interaction with college 
administration officers was instrumental in establishing a systemwide com- 
mittee compHDsed of developmental ' ducadon program directors. This com- 
mittee provided a mechanism for imprbvirig cbmmuniaitibris about 
developmental educatibn prbgrammirig thrbughbut the decisibri-makirig 
structure bbth at the campus arid at the systerii levels. 

Four task grbups cooperated iri publicatibri_ bf a dbcuriierit erititled 
Platform for Excellence (Washihgtbri State Board for Cbmriiuriity GDllege 
Educatibri, 1983). Designed, as a plaririirig tool, the fbrty-page booklet 
reviewed the status bf develbpriierital education, program brgariizatibri 
arid rriariageirierit, assessriierit practices arid riiattrials, arid iristructibri in 
Eriglish as a secbrid lariguage. It alsb presented a series bf public policy 
recbriiriieridatioris related to iriiprbvirig arid sustairiirig develbpriierital edu- 
catibri prbgrariiriiirig iri the Washirigtbri two-year college system. 

Iriiplicit iri the philbsbphy bf ari bperi-adriiissibris college is the 
proriiise that prbgrariis arid semces will address the rieeds arid skill levels 
of eriteririg stti dents. The Pldlfofm for Excellence of the Washington proj- 
ect sought tb fulfill that proriiise by redDmmending a set bf rninimtim 
characteristics that a truly comprehensive learning assistance prdgrarn 
should have. The list began -with the suggestion that the prdgram should 
be based on a written statement bf purpose and program philosophy. Com- 
mon understanding of the goals bf a program with campus wide implica- 
tibns is absblutely necessary. 

The second requisite characteristic identified in the booklet was the 
appbintment bf a program cbordinatbr with sufficient administrative sup- 
pbrt to ensure campuswide access and credibility: Other recommendations 
called for funding at least at the level of other instructional programs, 
coordination with an assessment and placement program, and an atten- 
dance policy that encouraged diligent student participation. Other features 
of a model program included competency-based, self-paced learning oppxir- 
tunities and use of computer-based instruction: 

A further recommendation was that program visibility and staffing 
with professionals of diverse educational backgrounds were thought to be 
key to prograni success. A close association between the learning assistance 
program and the college's professional development program was consid- 
ered essential. Finally, it was sugg«ted that a high-quality learning assis- 
tance program would include a bridge to a counseling and advising 
program that provided for "next-step" planning anc action activities for 
students progressing through the system. 

^^5 
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A Model Campus-Based Program 

The Institute for DeveloprnentaL Educational Activities_(IDEA) oper- 
ated by Luzerne County Community College in Nariticbke, Pennsylvania, 
is an excellent example of a campus-based learning assistance program. 
This well-defined and broadly furictibriing prbgram has parlayed a cbm- 
bihatioh of institutibrial and grant funding ihtb a truly comprehensive 
prbgram. A list bf the elements bf this program reads like a glossary of 
possible activities for develbpmerital educatbrs. However, rather than jUst 
offering a srhbrgasbbrd bf elective services, the prbgram required assess- 
ment arid screening in brder tb match learners with services in nearly all 
aspects of the prbgrarn. Because learning assistance programs riiust com- 
pete with riibre traditibrial programs for resbiirces, the notion of proper 
placemerit bf students within the learning assistance prbgrarn deserves 
special emphasis. A record bf successful completions, based on hard data, 
is the best way tb ensure cbritiriued sUppbrt^^ both financial and political: 

The menu bf IDEA services included a reading clinic, a project for 
talerited arid gifted students, arid irernedial program for underachievers 
that riot brily served the cbllege*s adult li^rneirs but reached down to the 
area's elemeritary arid secondary students as well. A basic life skills com- 
pbrierit bffered learning opportunities in developing social and academic 
skills, iricludirig tutoring as required. Other services included diagnostic 
testing, special serninars, and prbgrarns for targeted audiences preparing 
for GED, SAT, and ACT testing. 

Iri sbrnething of a departure from addition, the IDEA pr ogra m 
pai ticipated in ari assessrnent of the twining needs and training prograrns 
bf busiriesses and educational institutions in its service ^ea. Gomractual 
trairiirig programs were then provided for interested firrns in cooperation 
with the state's customized job training program. In addition, jijraining 
resources directory was published, a conference on business ttaining needs 
was held, and plans were made to participate in development of a business 
incubator facility. 

Other IDEA services included an academic placement testing com- 
pdrierit that screened all incoming first-y^" students, a caa-ee^planning 
program, tutorial services, special services for students on academic proba- 
tion, and regularly sdieduled academic skills seminsrs. Billing itself as the 
provider of holistic approaches to meeting individual student needs, IDEA 
was developed aroumd the central goal of carrying out the college's open- 
admissions philosophy: 

Educator, Heal Thysdf 

It slioujd be of more than passing interest that many writers bri the 
subject of developmental education programs make comments or recbm- 
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rriehdatibhs about the quality of teaching arid the professional devel- 
bprrierit of teachers. It should also be somewhat to the chagrin of bur 
prbfession that recbgnitibh bf this sighiticarit cbririectibn has been slow in 
coming. Perhaps it is riiore accurate to say that doing sbmethirig about 
iihprbving the quality of teaching has nbt always been a high priority bf 
budget decisibri makers or bf faculty. Even with much bf the electorate 
arid many jx>liticiaris flushed with fears bf a riatibri at risk, settirig higher 
studerit achieveriierit staridards seeriis tb have been the favored sblutibri. 
The alternative of prbvidirig resources tb deal with the causes bf urider- 
achievemerit, rather than with the symptdms, received little atteritibri. 

Who, then, will lead iri the efforts to iriiprbve learriirig skills arid 
teaching f^rfdrmance? The answer is, of course, that we ail must accept 
responsibility for reordering priorities so that the desired results are 
achieved. The list miisi include more than the individuals respdrisible for 
learning assistance or professional development programs. It should 
include department heads who evaluate perfdrmance, mernbers of tenure 
review committees, and peirsdns who sit at the table during cdllective bar- 
gaining negotiating sessions. Students must be invdlved, tdd. They riiust 
be willing to demand that community colleges deliver what they purport 
to deliver: educational opportunities attuned td students* needs. 

Community collegeis that enroll significant numbers of skill-defi- 
cient students face unique administrative and programming prdblems. 
The real significance of this statement lies in whether the institutidn finds 
appropriate solutions to those problems. None of the features of the learn- 
ing assistance programs described in this chapter are particularly unique 
or revolutionary. Rather, they are practical applicsitions that resulted when 
leadership met need head on. (Dpportunities for leadership can and must 
be created by administrators, legislators, and grant makers. The responsi- 
bility for seizing those opportunities belongs to everyone. 

Progress takes time and persistence: After nearly eight years of a 
placement testing program diat has grown to cover virtually all incoming 
students in New Jersey public colleges and universities, a report by the 
New Jersey State Department of Higher Edu noted that data 

obtained through the testing program indicated great progress iji improv- 
ing remedial programs. However, the report also indicated that the pro- 
gram should be extended to part-time students, that basic skills students 
should not be allowed to pass unless they achieved a minimum compe- 
tency level, and that site visitations and model program dissemination 
should be increased. 

The final recommendation of the New Jersey report recognized the 
significance of superior teaching in the war on skill deficiency: Unfortu- 
nately, the recommendation fails short of the mark. The report urges that 
information on effective instructional procedures be distributed to second- 
ary schools in the state. This is not surprising in light of an earlier report 
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by Morante and others (1982) diat the first jive years of the New Jersey 
prdgram failed to produce evidence of meaningful change in the profi- 
ciency levels of entering college students. However, postsecondary institu- 
tions cannot expect to staunch the flow of skill-deficient students merely 
by urging secondary sdiools to do better. Community colleges in particular 
must be prepared to serve the adult learner who needs special assistance. 
To the credit of New Jersey, its Department of Higher Education has plans 
to initiate a state-level professional devekpnient program to augment the 
efforts of individual colleges and the secondary schools. 

Community Colleges Respond 

Those familiar v^ith the history of Arriericari higher education 
know of the mid-nineteenth-century be.ginriirigs of the elective cun iculum. 
in one sense, the cunent provisions for learning assistance seryictjs are an 
extension of that movement. Just as the higher educators of the 1800s 
struggled with the idea of broadening tlaC course of study, present-day 
educators face the issue of the need to remediate. Community colleges 
have responded, hot only for the students who come directly from the 
secondary schools but also for thb: fvorh the ranks of the more than 
twenty million functionally illiterate adults in pur hatibh. 

Community colleges have also responded to those who have asked. 
How many times must you teach them to read? Our answer is. As many 
times as it takes for them to become furictibria! readers. The challenge is 
to have the courage of our cbrivictibris, to put learning assistance in a 
place of prbmirierice on the campus, to wbrk for adequate funding for the 
programs, and tol develop ah active cbmmitrheht to improved teaching. 

James A. Garfield, the twentieth president of the United States, has 
been credited with d«cribing a well-ehdbwed college as a log with a stu- 
dent oh one end and Mark Hbpkiris oh the other. This tribute to excellent 
teaching is hot related tb the bbservatibri by Benjamin Bloom about indi- 
vidualized ihstructibh hbtecl earlier in this chapter. One-bn-dne is a highly 
desirable student-faculty ratib, particularly if the student is skill-deficient 
and the institutibri is seribusly interested in doing something about it. 
Lacking that favbrable sitUaLibri, comprehensive learning assistance pro- 
grams in cbrhrhuhity cblleges can and do provide an effective response to 
the dual prbblerhs bf dealing with skill-deficient learners and functionally 
illiterate adults. 

Providing learning assistance services is clearly an obligation of the 
cbmrriUnity ccllege. The bther side of the coin is an equally important 
bbligatibh tb insist on liriequivbcal standards of achievement for all students 
in all disciplines. Creating an expectation of success is an important par^of 
the teacliihg/learnirlg process. Failure to equip both student and teacher 
with the skills needed to achieve those expectations is unconscionable. 
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Assessfnent and placement systems go beyond testing; they are 
directiy reiated to student success and satisfaction: 



2^ssessment and Plaeement 
of Developmental and 
High-Risk Students 

Dorothy Bray 



Assessment systems are playing a critical role in college plans to improve 
student success. Ass^smeht and placement activities have become increas- 
ingly valued as strat^es that help college to deal with the wide range of 
learning and teaching problems of a diverse student clientele. Many stu- 
dents lack basic acadariic skills in the areas of reading, writing, arid math- 
ematics that they rieed if they are to succeed iri college classes. My purpose 
is to describe the ass^smerit arid placeriierit of high-risk arid develdpriierital 
educatiori studerits. 

Developriierital educatiori studerits are studerits who rieed assistance 
iri bvercbrriiri^ skill deficiericies. Deperidirig bri the college, these urider- 
prepared students are kribwri_as remedial, deyelopmehial, high-risk, low- 
achieving, or disadvantaged. Ideritificatibri of these studerits is generally 
based bri current cbmposite scores in riiatherriatics, readirig^ br Eriglish 
tests cbupled with iriforrriatibri bri study habits, attitudes, arid gbals. 

Five key precepts underlie the relatibriship betweeri assessriierit arid 
develbpriierital iristnictibri: First, the relatibriship betweeri assessriierit arid 
iristructibri is becbriiirig esseritial. Secbrid, a coriipreherisiye assessriierit 
arid placeriierit systerii establishes riiutual goals with cburiselirig, iristruc- 
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tidri, arid research. Third, a crilicai path of assessment and placement 
activities provides a framework for student information. Fourth, research 
pri assessment can provide a basis for decision making. Fifth; student flow 
through the iristitutidri is a key factor in planning for assessment use. 

Since little history or traditiou is available, some of jhe examples 
in this chapter are derived from the base of experiences at Sacramento City 
College, Sacrameritd, California. I will describe organizational concepts at 
this college, along with the Uses that it makes of assessment and its assess- 
riierit arid placeriierit practices. 

Backgrdurid 

FdUr riiajdr trends are affecting the work of colleges with develop- 
riierital education and high-risk students. First, a majority of college stu- 
dents have deficiencies in one or more areas of reading, writing, and 
rriatheriiatics skills. Second, colleges, universities, and industry are requir- 
ing increasingly higher skills competencies. Third^ the remediation of 
basic skills is a fast-growing area within the curriculum. Fourth, most 
colleges identify developmental students by assessing the skills levels of 
entering freshmen. 

Improving the literacy skills of al^posteecondatty eduaition students 
is a prominent theme in the current literature^ A 1983 national survey of 
colleges (Lederman, Ryzewic, and Ribaudo, 1983) found that 85 percent of 
the respondents perceived poor preparation to be a problem among incom- 
ing freshmen. A substantial percentage of all college freshmen required 
assistance in basic skills (28 percent in_reading, 31 percent in vm ting, arid 
32 percent in mathematics), while a majority of the institutions surveyed 
offered basic skills courses (8(3 percent offered reading and mathematics, 
and 90 percent offered writing courses). 

Evangelauf (1985) notes that 23 percent of the freshmen at two-year 
colleges and 17 percent of the freshman at four-year institutions took reriie- 
dial writing. By 1983-1984, 60 percent of the students entering the Cali- 
fornia State University system failed to demonstrate entry-level writirig 
competence on an English placement test, and 53 percerit failed to demdri- 
strate competence on a mathematics entry test. 

Morante and others (1982) describe the nature of uriderprepared 
students in New Jersey. The New Jersey College Basic Skills Placement 
Test was instituted in 1978 as a proficiency examinatidri riieasuririg the 
reading, writing, and mathematics skills of students eriteririg cdllege. Iri 
spring and summer 1982, 51,135 students at New Jersey's state arid courity 
colleges and at ten independent colleges took the test. Of these students^ 27 
percent appeared to be proficient iri verbal skills, 32 percent w^ere prdficierit 
in computation skills, and only 11 percent were prdficierit iri eleriieritary 
algebra. 
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Assessment and Student Socc^ 

Two key questions are, How cain community colleges be both effec- 
tive and efficient with large numbers of underprepared students? and, 
What assists underprepared students to be more successful? fii many com- 
munity colleges, the assessment of students' basic sialls in reading, writing, 
and mathematics and the placement of these students in courses that are 
appropriate to their skills levels have become key strategies for improving 
student success. The emphasis is, first, on increasingly systematic basic 
sldlls assessment diat provides data on students' learning needs; second, 
on directing and placing students in appropriate levels of classes; and, 
third, on establishing a system of accountability for student learning and 
retention for courses, programs, and degree completion. 

The theme of assessment and its relationship to student success is 
receiving increasing attention throughout postsecbndary eduditibn. A report 
from the National Institute of Education j(1984) describes assessment and 
feedback as constituting one of the three critical conditions for the achieve- 
ment of excellence. That report states that the use of assessment inforrriatibri 
to redirect institutional effbrts is an essential irigredierit in effective learning 
and that it serves as a powerful level fbr student irivolvemerit 

Rbueche (1984b, p. 6) indicates that maridatbry assessment arid 
placeriierit are strbrig cbritributbrs to studerit success: "Iristitutioris are rib 
Ibriger able or willing tb use the high schbol grade poirit averages as iridi- 
catbrs bf studerit ability br true perfonriahce. They are riibre likely to use 
standardized tests— for exariiple, SAT, ACl— as riieasures of studerit pbteri- 
tial (withbut iiitervaitibris) to be successful in college. Because these tests 
provide only iridicatibris of prbbleriis . . . , bri-site testing for riibre targeted 
arid in-depth arialysLs of tliese deficiericies is conducted during brieritatibri 
arid/br registratibri or once the studerit is erirblled in the di?velbpriierital 
classes. Frequeritly, the tests are coristnicted through the joint efforts bf 
develbpriierital arid rq>reserilative freshmari-level iristmctbrs as a riiearis bf 
validating actual skill levels required in fdllow-iip cbuises." 

Ledermari, Ryzewic, and Ribaiidb (1983) foiirid iri their siirvey that 97 
percent of the responding iris titiitibris assessed the 5kills levels of entering 
freshrneri; only 2 percerit of the institutions held that assessrnerit was Unriec- 
essary. A 1985 stlidy conducted by the Arnerican College Testing Program 
and the Arnericari Association of Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC) 
reports that moire than 75 percent of both urban and ndnurban institutions 
require some form of tjKting or the submission of test scores from some or 
all enteifng students (American Cdllejje Testing Program, 1985). 

Richardson (1983) assert?^ that the open door of the community 
college too often becomeis a revolving door when student needs are not 
met and program quality decreases. He indicates that a response by com- 
munir c olleges to the issue of open access should resolve questions related 
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to defining the <:brnf>etencies needed for a reasonable chance of success in 
each prdgrarri dfferrf, assessing students to determine whether they have 
the requisite cdmpetericies, and placing them appropriately: 

The Developirig Relatibhship Between 
Assessment and Ihsiructioh 

One emerging theme is that there is a significant link between the 
activities of assessment arid iristructiori. Since a majbrity of cbrnmUriity 
college students require deyelppriierital assistance in reading, writing, arid 
mathematics, the goals arid objectives of iristructibri have becoriie iricreas- 
irigly deperiderit on assessmeriL activities that riibriitbr the growth bf stU- 
derits from entrance tb exit. The crucial relationship that is developing 
betweeri assessmerit arid iristructibri asks a riew set bf qUestibns: Hbw do 
assessmerit arid appropriate placeriierit iriiprbve leaniing arid retention? 
How does the use bf assessmerit affect cbllege cUrricUlUm and services? 
What assessmerit tests are most apprbpriate for Use in cdmrnUnity colleges? 
What guidelines regardirig assessriierit arid placement should community 
colleges use? How do we iritegrate assessriierit arid placernent into tile total 
cbllege educatibrial arid stUderit services program? Hbw can assessment 
arid placeriierit data help cbrnmUnity cbllege faculty to improve their t^ch- 
irig arid increase learriirig bUtcbriies for students? 

A broader defiriitibri of assessrherit has emerged that is linked to 
iristructiorial imprbvement. Iti the past, students v^ere tested and sent to 
eyistirig cbUrses. Little erriphasis was placed on designing courses that 
wbUld riieet the needs that students demonstrated on the tests: Thus, test- 
irig was an isblated activity, often with negative impli rations: Now, assess- 
riierit is beirig viewed as a process that identifies students^ potential success 
levels, diagnbses their skills deficiencies, and provides a basis for ^student 
plan fbr enrollment in courses and progiams: In practice, assessment ^ys- 
terns alsb have begun to serve two other purposes: to assist in the improve- 
ment bf teaching and learning and to provide information for decisions 
oil retention and advancement: This new ^^finidon_of assessment points 
Up the close intemctive relationship between assessment, instruction, and 
student success, viewed as retention: 

Assessment and placement systems_go beyond testing. They have a 
close relationship to courses and programs. The mutual goals of assess- 
ment, placement, and instruction include successful student perfbrmarice 
in class, successful completion of courses, student satisfaction, and 
improved teaching and learning. 

A Comprehensive Assessment and Placement System 

A mbdel designed by the Learriirig, Assesament, Retention Consor- 
tium (LARC) bf the Califbrnia Community Colleges (1982) describes assess- 
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ixiciit arid placeriierit as cbrisistirig of four systeriis that irivblve all segments 
of the college. Each of the four activities of assessment, advisement, instruc- 
tipri, and fbllbw-up has an infbrmatibri system. Based on an assessment and 
placeriierit systerii, students are assessed. Based bn guidance and placement 
systeriis, studerits are advised arid placed. Based bri a prbgrarii delivery system, 
students are iristructed. Bas^ bri a research systerii, studerit progress is fbl- 
Ibwed up arid evaluated. The LARC assessriient arid placeriierit mbdel 
depictwi iri Figure 1 illustrates the relatibriships betweeri th^e four systeriis. 

_ Nirie assuriiptibris serve as a fouridatiori for the mbdel: Assessriierit 
arid placeriierit should be an integral part of the total college iristructibrial 
arid studerit services prbgrariis. Assessriierit arid placeriierit shbuld be sup- 
portive of studerits* educatibrial goals rather thari exclusionary. All cbllege 
groups should be involved arid iriforriied abbut die purposes^ effects, arid 
procedures related to assessriierit arid placanerit. Faculty shbulH. Use assess- 
riierit arid placement to imprdye their teaching. Adniiriistratbrs should use 
assessment arid placeriierit to iriiprbve dedsibris about college prbgrariis. 
An iristitutibri*s respbrise tb studerit bbjectives arid iriterests will iriiprbve 
thrbugh the lise bf assessriierit arid placeriierit. Assessriierit does riot screeri 
studerits biit; it screens therii iri. Assessriierit systeriis arid iristrUriierits are 
ribt irifallible. Randbrii studerit placeriierit is ribt educationally sbUrid. 

Besides clarifying the elerrierits bf a cbrtipreherisive assessment arid 
placerrierit sy stern, the rribdel includes bperatibrial gUideliries. Differerit 
cbmbiriatibris bf these gUideliries allbw for individual cbllege decisions 
about philosophy, gc^lls, bbjectives, arid implerrieritatibri. FigUre 2 details 
the questions that colleges need tb answer in establishing the assessriierit 
and placement system exemplified by the LARC rribdel. 

Figure 3 describes a progtarti delivery systern arid bperatibrial defirii- 
tions of key types of courses into which students are placed. The system 
depicted in Figure 3 was developed as a result of a istatewide workshop of 
California community colleges in 1983. Figure 3 suggests that students can 
proceed from an assessment and placement process through two types of 
learning skills programs to preparatory prograans and then to traditional 
academic and vocational programs. Learning skiils program was suggested 
by workshop participants as an umbrella term for a process that will prepare 
students to succeed in college courses. Workshop participants defined two 
types of lemiin^ skHls programs through which students might prcjceed: 
Remedial education programs ^e designed to help students to achieve fun- 
damental learning skiils necessary to meet the minimum expectations for 
college courses. Developmentai education programs are designed to improve 
students* chances for success in college courses, in tins system; learning skills 
courses can be credit or noncredit; depending on local definitions, it is 
possible; as the model suggests; for students to be assessed and prcKeed 
directly to preparatory courses (courses in such a sequence as Q&emistry lA 
followed by Chemistry IB) and then on to academic or vocational programs; 
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Figure 1. LARC Consortium Aiwessment and Placement Model 
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The premise that individual student success is closely related to an 
institution's ability to organize for directing the student to this success is 
important to the discussion. A central question is. Who is re^dnsible for 
the success of the underprepared students, the iristitutibn or the student? 
Roueche (1984a) quotes Maxwell, who: pointed but that patterns for under- 
achievers are enduring; expectations for imprbverrierit, by themselves, are 
not enough. The situations that prorhbte grbwth are situations that chal- 
lenge and support the learner while linking remedial efforts to the stu- 
dent's regular curriculum. Even more pointedly, Roueche (1984b, p. 51) 
indirates, "processes employed to manage students are as important as, if 
not more important than, iristnictiorial processes." 
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Figure 2. Guidelihes for the Develbpihent of ah Assessmehi 
and Placement System 
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Figure 3. Program Delivery System 
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A Critical Path for Assessment and Placement 

Three assessment stages make up a criticai padS for assessment and 
placement that will provide student intafe information and student but- 
come data: Ck)lleges are beginning to go beyond their emphasis bh entry- 
level assessment to placement into courses. Once the student has been 
assessed and placed sSd the student has received instructibh, his or her 
movement from the entry-level course to another cbiu-je has prompted a 
broadening of assessment and placement activities and cbhsideratibhs. 

The measurement of performance at three irripbrtaht reference 
points as the student moves through the institution suggests that there is a 
triad of assessment activities: entry-level assessment, exit m«isuremeht frbm 
courses, degree or certificate measurement on completibh of programs. 
Each activi y provide infomiation that guides instructibh of the student 
throu^ vanous devdopmental stages. This ihformatibh prbyides a frame- 
work for directing student flow. Rather than allbwihg students, to place 
themselves, students are guided to learning situations in which they dem- 
onstrate the basic skills needed in brder to succeed. 

The first stage, entry-level assessment, is generally a sorting process 
that develops an index of student skills that can be used to Juide student 
placement into courses. Msuiy cbmrnunity colleges have deyelbped this 
stage as a process that prc>duces multifeceted ihfonhatibh that includes 
demographic ihfbrrhatibh, basic skills information, description of the stu- 
dent's personal goals, requests for academic assistance, and a matching of 
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fie student's goals and expectations with courses as components of fie 
student's college plan. This information is used to certify student skills 
competencies and to identify any needs for remedial intervention as well 
as to identify opportunity for advanced or accelerated work. 

The second stage, exit measurement, focuses on fie assessment of 
learning fiat occurs in fie sldlls development courses. At this stage, assess- 
ment takes fie form of exercises demonstrating fie development of certain 
competences. The resulting information describes fie student's readiness 
to go to fie next step or level of learning. Several techniques have been used 
for exit measuremenL Pre- and posttestirig— use of the same t«t to measure 
skills at course entry and exit— is often required in reading courses. Instruc- 
tor evaluation of students' in-class prbgrcss is aribther form of exit assess- 
ment from courses. The demonstration of proficiericies as by a written ^say 
in a writing course is still anofier example of exit rheasuremerit. Exit 
measurement as a form of the rapidly growing field of butcbmes assessment 
is of growing interest to dedsibh makers whb are seeking to connect funding 
issues to performance growth of students in cblleges_. 

The third stage, degree measurement, is based on exit criteria from 
the college or program. It inatches the student's performance with a stan- 
dard that designates br certifies that the student has developed arid dembri- 
strated certain skills. Cpmpetericy perfonriarice iri the areas of j-eadirig, 
writing, and mathematics are areas that are pfteri riieasured, Roueche 
(1984a) found that riibre thari_ half of all cbllege institutional groups 
administered exit tests iri three basic skills areas. 

This triad of activities iridicates that a sigriificarit iristitutibrial shift 
is bccuriirig. Rather thari using assessriierit just to cbritrbl entry to |>rb- 
grams, iristitutibhs are now usiri^ assessriierit tb focus bri stUderits' learning 
achieveriierit. This dual emphasis bri eritry assessriierit arid butcbriies assess- 
merit_ suggests an eriiergirig rieed to cbrisider placeriierit eritry staridards 
siriiullariebusly with exit staridards. 

Campus Studio 

A review bf the current literature fibril the cbriirriuriity college field 
reveals that dbcumerited cbllege exf>2riences with entry-level assessment 
are diverse but still relatively rare. Generally, colleges first have engaged iri 
the experierice of lisirig assessriierit arid theri have looked at some of its 
iriipact bri studerits arid the iristitutibri. The literature cdrisists largely of 
respbrises tb five types of questions: How well does a standaidized test 
predict stUderit readiriess, particularly iri cdrripdsitidri? What is the impact 
bf eritry-leyel assessriierit procedures bri curriculum, services, and minority 
studerits? Hbw successful were stUderits who fdlldwed the placement irec- 
biririieridatibris? How effective is mandatory assessment and placement, 
arid hbw effective is advisdry assessriierit arid placement? Are students being 
pirdperly placed as a result df assessment? 
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There is little unanimity in the responses. Several colleges have 
reported that standardized tests do predict student readiness. Olson arid 
Martin (1980) found than an objective t^t was the single best predictor of 
CTedit English grades. Santa Rosa Junior College (1984) found that scores oh 
the reading test con-elated significantly with students' overall grade pbirit 
averages. Soggs (1984) found that the TASK instrument horn the Stanford 
Test of Aademic Skills seemed more effective in increasing studerit achieve- 
ment in develbpmental writirig than iri freshman cbrripositibri but that 
assessment by writing sample seemed to be particularly effective iri increas- 
ing achievement in develbpmental writirig. Rasbr arid Pbwell (1984) found 
no correlatibri in usirig a placerrierit test corisistirig of vocabulary arid usage 
subtests for placement iri cbrripositibri. Haase arid Magee (1983) found the 
readirig test to be a significant predictbr of grades iri cbriipk)sitibri. 

Sbrrie cblleges are begiririirig tb dbcuriierit the_success of students 
who follow placement recomriieridatibris. Haase arid Caffrey (1984) found 
that students who availed themselves bf the established assessriierit, advise- 
rnerit, and placerrierit prbcess had reteritibri rates ranging betweeri 61 arid 
77 percent, while students whb used other processes had success rates rang- 
ing frbm 44 tb 66 pa*cerit^The efgctiveriess of rriaridatbry assessrrierit arid 
placemerit is verified by Bers (1982), who found that, under rriaridatdry 
placerrierit, the perceritage bf erirbllees in college cbrripositibri whb suc- 
cessfully cbrripleted the courses iricreased over the levels repbrted under 
advisory placerrierit the year before. 

Proper placerrierit as a result bf assessrrierit was verified by Cbrdrey 
(1984), who fpurid that rriisplacerrierit rates were srriall iri sbrrie areas: 9.3 
percerit iri writirig, 6.2 |>ercerit in readirig, 1 percent iri cbriipbsitibn, and 
33.4 percerit iri algebra. Haase arid Magee (1983) fbiind that students were 
properly placed iri their English courses as verified thrbugh assessriierit, 
prbrribtibri rates, or both. Natibrially, cblleges express a strbriger cbriiriiit- 
rnerit to rriaridatbry assessrrierit thari they db tb tiiaridatbfy placeiiient 
(Rbueche, 1984a). Fbr exariiple, while 81 percent bf the iiiajbr research 
uriiversities stated that preassessriierit bf ^vriting skills was required, only 
58 percent stated that placeiiierit intb writirig cbUrses was riiandatory. 

Sttiderit Flow frbrri Assessriierit Thrbugh Instruction 

A key cbrisidefatibri in plaririing fbr the use of assessriient is the 
issue bf studerit flbw. The riibdel described in this section is based on 
develbpriierital educatibri pirbgrariis at Sacramento City College, Sacra- 
riieritb, Califbitiia. The riiodel depicts the logicsil order in which the stu- 
dent riibves thrbugh the assessment and placement process to instruction 
arid through exit riieasuirement frorn the course. The model is college- 
specific; it is ribt riieant to suggest a standard. 

The mbdel represents the student characteristics of those enrolling 
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in two developmental areas: cbmpbsitidri arid readirig. The defiriitidri of 
the devddpmerital student comes from his or her individual assessment 
profile. The model also describes the iristitutibrial prdgrariis designed for 
the student. The activities described here have evolved over a period of 
seven years as the college has tiridertakcn to develop responses to uriderpre- 
pared students. The activities are grouped in the order in which the student 
is assigned to instruction. Some of the activities are better defined than 
others, since the college is continually adjusting the system described here. 

How do we apply assessment to the instructional setting? Figure 4 
depicts an overall flow path for students at Sacmmento City College, begin- 
ning with entry assessment activities and culminating in degree assessment 
activities. In this model, entry assessment is made up of three kinds of 
information. This information is synthesized and then used to prepare a 
composite profile for the students. 

In Figure 4, the student participates in entry-level assessment, which 
produces a student profile plan containing three kinds of information; 
student plans, personal history, and proficiency criteria based on test 
scores: This information is used at orientation sessions where course and 
program advising take place and appropriate courses are selected Entry 
into courses is determined by student selection, prerequisite criteria, or 
both: A unique linkage between assessment and instruction is depicted in 
the activity of demand scheduling, where courses can be added or dropped 
based on student needs as identified in assessment. 

Once students are in courses, reassessment of initial placement 
generally takes place as diagnostic information is gathered based on writ- 
ing samples or other types of exercises. More advising of students takes 
place here, and students can be reassigned to alternate classes if ffiey are 
not placed in appropriate courses. Throu^ a continuing program review 
process, the curriculum content of the skills courses is matched to the 
needs described in student profiles. Students complete 3ie courses and, 
where required, participate in the exit assessment, which verifies their 
competency gains. Finally, the degree assessment information yields a mea- 
surement of a student's skills according to college- or district-determined 
standards. The arrows in Figure 4 indicate that students may advance or 
repeat until they demonstrate the designated mastery of skills. 

The flow model depicted in Figure 4 is organized to respond to six 
questions: What type of student, based on assessed proficiency abilities, is 
assigned to each of the three designated levels of instruction in reading 
and writing? What ind of reading competencies should be demonstrated? 
How do instructors verify student placement? How does the curriculum 
content match the defined academic deficiencies of the students assigned 
to a given level of instruction? What skills does the student need in order 
to exit from the course? What skills does the student need to demonstrate 
in order to earn an A.A. dep^ee? 
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Figure 4. Student Flow at Saoamentd City College 
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Eight assumptions underlie the model: A standardized test is a gocxl 
predictor of reading ability, but it is recognized that there will be exceptions 
to placement by scores on standardized tests, instructor recommenStions 
are used to augment assessment data; they may make recommendations 
regarding the student flow both into and out of the courses. There is a 
connection between reading abilities and success in composition courses. 
The competency profile for student placement in levels was developed by 
consensus of the staff. The student movement into and out of the courses is 
based on nteria to which faculty agree and which they apply somewhat 
uniformly. The exit assessment profile and criteria were agreed up>on by 
consensus. Placement is based on raw scores related to grade level by a 
hatibhal nbrming process. Levels are periodically adjusted as demonstrated 
by need. English cbuiies are riot the drily areas of developmental training. 

Cbricliisibri 

In this chapter, I have exariiiried the use bf assessmerit for high-risk 
arid develbprrierital students. A necessary relatibriship between assessment 
arid develbprrierital iristructibh has errierged whereby assessmerit provides 
crucial iriforrriatibri about the studerit at varibus stages iri his br her flbw 
through the college. Iri this cbricludirig sectibri, I will cbrisider the future 
bf assessrrierit at cbriirriUriity colleges. 

Not ovily colleges but decisidri rriakers are ribw takirig ari iriterest iri 
assessriierit. K is iriipdrtarit to note that activities related to assessrrierit are 
in a stage of deveibprilerit arid that they jDrdvide a basis for an origgirig, 
vigorous effort to iriiprove sttiderit success arid teteritibri. As a result bf this 
interest, assessriierit will cbritiriUe to be a riiajbr fiscal, political, arid edu- 
cadonal issue throughout the remairider bf this ceritury. Despite phbbias 
ag^nst testing as dlscrinliriatbry, urisderitific, arid iriiperfect, assessrrierit- 
of students will increase over the riext teri years. StUderits will becbrrie 
more proacdve about assessment prdgrams, arid as a iresiilt, stiiderit goals 
will need to become an integral part of assessriierit processes. 

The concept of assessment has been decisively redefined. A redefirii- 
don of assessment as a comprehensive process of testing, advising, place- 
ment; and follow-up will condnue to allow assessment to becoriie a total 
institudonal process and an all-college support model. A key motif will 
be collaboradon, not oompeduon: Growing partnerships between test mak- 
ers^nd insdtutions will provide for research; analysis; and staff develop- 
ment services and support in return for use of a test product. Increased 
cooperation BerweCTi high schools and colleges in sharing assessment, 
placement, and follow-up informadon will be one of the most important 
developments of the 198ds: 

Models for the organization of assessment and placement acdvides 
will continue to change rapidly: The current model, which uses assessment 
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to place students in courses within an iristitutibh, will be replaced with a 
model using assessment in a cbhtiriuum proceeding from entry to exit and 
follow-up. Student services and iristxuctipri will become coequal providers 
of testing and advisory services. Community outreach assessment and advis- 
ing centers are already being developed by many colleges. Mobile vans are 
being used to take assessment to the cbmrriunity. 

Colleges expect to adqpt tougher assessment prerequisites mandat- 
ing ina*easirig numbers of students to participate in the analysis of their 
skills abilities. One of the most difficult tasks that institutions will face 
will be to connect skills deficiencies uncovered by assessment with course 
iristructiori arid with learning and teaching success. A continuous flow of 
iriforrriatibri bn studerits frorii assessment, placement, and foliow-up will 
be a catalyst tb efforts to define and irriprdve the quality of learning pro- 
grams as studerit arid cblirse riiatches arid mismatches are analyzed. 

The ariiburit of riibriey that is spent on tst instruments will be les^ 
relevarit thari the ariiburit sperit on a continuous advising and follow-up 
system bf iriforriiatibri. At the same time, the technology of assessment 
will cbritiriue tb develop rapidly around increasingly sophisticated com- 
puter-based data retrieval systems. The selection of assessment insauments 
will irivblve several criteria: Comparative data, although they will continue 
tb be sought after by groups external to colleges, wiH not be as informative 
as aggregate data. A v^iety of assessment instruments will be less impor- 
tarit thari sirigle instruments that are otpable of providing various levels 
bf iriforriiatibri. Local, institutional tests will prove inadequate compared 
tb prbfessional tests with flexible norms geared to local student character- 
istics. Technological innovations in testing include a program bf com- 
puter-based diagnostic testing developed by the College Board arid the 
Educational Testing Service. Diagnostic t«ting, in combination with com- 
puterized adaptive pbcement testing, will provide increasingly individu- 
alized information. 

Finally, assessment will become the nexus where educatibn arid 
work can meet. A model emphasizing assessment, placement, arid fbllbw- 
up will facili^te a student's movement through college as well as the 
movement from school to woric. Assessment, training information, place- 
ment services, and follow-up information will be used tb maximize the 
match between employee and job. Assessment will lessen sbme of the prob- 
lems of job dissatisfaction through accurate identificatibri bf wbrker skills 
and an improved tit between person and job. Applied to employ riierit, 
assessment will allow differentiation among the uriderskilled, the 
unskilled, and the overskilled employee. Entry-level assessmerit wili be 
connected to career advisement 

If, as this foreoist suggests, tlie present cari serve as a prblbgue tb 
the future, then ass^sment systems will continue tb eriierge as key iristi- 
tutional support and student success mbdels. Mbst cblleges ribw usirig 
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asisessment systemis are noting that a majority of their students are more 
isuccessful than they were five years ago, whatever the assessment model 
utilized. Clearly, assessment influences student success, and it has led to 
the development of a new partnership between institutions an^ students. 
We know more about critical skills competencies, we use thisjnfonnation 
to improve success in learning and teaching, and we are becoming increas- 
ingly successful in teaching and learning: 
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Corrirhuhity colleges face a hew challenge: to provide 
appropfiate iiistructioh and services to learning-disabled 
students. 



LeWning Disabilities 
and the Developmen tal 
Education Program 

Bonnie J. Youngs Bonnie Staebler 



The years between 1975 and 1985 can be described as a decade of dignity 
for learning-disabled students, in 1975, Congress passed the Educatibn for 
All Handicapp>ed €Sildren Act; in 1977, the regulations for Section 504 of 
che Vocational Rehabilitation Act were signed; and in 1981, the Rehabili- 
tation Services added learning disabilities to its list of recognized handi- 
caps. According to the U.S. Department of Education, the number of 
learning-disabled students identified between the years 1976 and 1984 
increased by 127 percent. In fact, according to the U.S. General Accounting 
Office, nearly two million school-age students were provided with special 
education under the learning-disabled category in 1981 (National Infor- 
mation Center for Handicapped Ghildreh and Youth, 1985). Many students 
within this group are seeking further educational opportunities in devel- 
opmental education programs at the community college level. _ 

A survey by the Vocational Committee jf tlie Association for Chil- 
dren and Adults with Learning Disabilities (Assodatibn for Children and 
Adults with Learning Disabilities, 1982) revealed that 14 percent of the 
adult learning-disabled population had tried a two-year or four-year col- 
lege, 32 percent were currently in college, 4 percent had graduated from a 

IC }A^ fiKxf^dxlciJ)\. Teaching — 

Nrw Directions for Community Colleges, na 57. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. Spiaig 1987. 49 
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junior college, 9 percent had earned a ba^elor's degree, and 8 percent had 
earned or were earning a postgraduate degree. The influx of learning- 
disabled adults into the college setting documented by these figures has 
created a need for additional services^ 

in 1984, a stirvey of 166 Galifomia community colleges (Ostertag and 
Baker, 1984) revealed that more than 80 lucent of the colleges had formal 
programs for learning-disabled students; another 12 percent provided infor- 
mal services. Methods for meeting the needs of this population incJudcd 
special classes, tutorial support, counseling, and other auxiliary services. 
Individual Eduction Plans (lEPs) were maintained oh more than 9i percent 
of the learning disabled who received services from formal prc^.Tams. 

Gommunity colleges are p2U"ticul2U"ly attractive to the learhirig-dis- 
abled adult because they usually provide testing arid c^ireer cpuriselirig; 
tutoring in basic subjects; adult education and GED Uctining; liberal arts 
courses and opportunities for trarisfer to a four-year schck)l; developmental 
education iri reading, mathematics, writteri larigi age^arid vocabulary; 
and vocational assessmerit arid occupatidrial programs. These services have 
always been available. The chaljerige today is !') adapt therri to the rieeds 
of learriirig-disabled studeri_ts._ Cbrisequeritly, cotiiriiuriity college faculty 
are asking three questibris: Who are the le^?irnin{^-disabled students? What 
kirids of services should be prbvic^ed? arid What iriforriiatibrial resources 
are available? 

Who Are the Learriihg Disabled? 

The terrii learning diso.hiUty caine iritb Use iri the early 1960s. Pire- 
yibusly, such terrii s as braiv damage, mxhimdl brain dysfunclion, word 
MiTldriess,And perceptual handicap \\ L're used to describe the prdblerii. In 
1968j the Natibrial Advisbr>' CdmmiUee dri Handicapped Children devel- 
bped a defiriitiori that was la>':r mor.ded iri Public Law 94-142. The defi- 
riitibri described a learriirig dA:3 ;.biIuy *'as a disorder iri brie or more of the 
basic psychblbgical processes iri^'blved iri liriderstanding or in using lan- 
guage, spMokeri br writteri, which riiay riiariifest itself in an imperfect ability 
to listeri, thirik, speak, read, write, spell, or do mathematical calculations. 
The terrii iricludes such conditions as perceptual handicaps, brain injury, 
riiiriiriial brairi dysfUrictibri, dyslexia, and developmental aphasia. The 
terrii does riot iriclUde children who have learning problems which are 
pririiarily the result of visual, hearing, or motor handicaps, of mental 
retardatibri, bf eriibtibrial disturbance, environmental, cultural, or eco- 
ribriiic disadvaritage" (Kirk, 1968, p. 34). This definition had legal status 
sirice it was iricluded in RL. 94^142 and in the laws and regulation^ of 
riibst states. 

Aribther defiiiitidn was develdped by the National Joint Committee 
for Learning Disabilities (NJCLD) in 1981. The KJCLD was comprised 
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of representatives frbm the American Speech-Lariguage-Hearirig Associ- 
ation (ASHA), the Assbciatibh for Children arid Adults with Learning 
Disabilities (ACLD), the Couricil for Learnirig Disabilities (CLD}, the 
Division for Children with Cdrnrriuriicatibri Disbrders (DCCD), the Inter- 
riatibnal Reading Assbciatibri (IRA), arid the Ortbri Dyslexia Society. The 
new defiriitibri stated that learning disabililies was a generic term that 
referred to a heterogerieous group of disbrders riiariifested by significant 
difficulties iri the acquisitibri arid use bf listeriirig, speaking, irj^ding, writ- 
ing, reasbriirig, or riiatherriatical abilities. These disorders were intrinsic to 
the iridividual, arid they were presuriied to be due to dysfunction of the 
central riervbus system. "Everi though a learning disability may occur 
cbricbriiitaritly with bther haridicapping conditionis (for example, sensory 
irripairrrierit, merital retardatibri, sddal and emotional disturbance) or envi- 
rbrirrierital irifliierices (for exariiple, cultural differences, insufficient/inap- 
propriate iristrUctibri, psychogenic factors), it is not the direct result of 
those cbriditibris or influences" (Hamrnill, Leigh, McNutt, and I^sen, 
1981, p. 336). Under this definition, the emphasis moved from single dis- 
brders tb heterbgsriedUs groups of disorders. This action emphasized the 
absolutely critical rieed for careful diagnosis to determine the nature of the 
disability. The category was so broad that effective treatment was impossi- 
ble without accurate diagnosis: 

The new definition recognized the broad basis for a learning dis- 
ability, but it did not emphasize the lasting nature of the disabilit)^ It^was 
riot until 1984 that the Association for Children and Adults^ widi Learning 
Disabilities passed a resolution recognizing that leaning disability did 
riot disappear once a student left public school. According Jo that resolu- 
tion, specific learning disabilities were a_chronic^ conctition of presumed 
neurological origin that selectively interfered with the development, inte- 
gration, and demonstration of verbal and nonverbal abilities. Specific learn- 
ing disabilities exist as a distinct handicapping condition in the presence 
of average to superior intelligence, adequate sensory and motor systems, 
and adequate learning opportunities: The condition varies in its manifes- 
tations and in the degree of severity^ It^n affect self-esteem, education, 
vocation, socialization, and daily living activities (Association for Children 
and Adults with teaming Disabilities, 1984). This resolution provided a 
definition of the term learning disabilities that stressed the potential of the 
disabiHty for affecting people throughout their lives. It helped to create a 
momentum across the nation. Increasing numbers of learning-disabled 
students began to attend community college. Selected organizations and 
self-help groups came into being. And, community college faculties began 
asking questions about treatment that required an understanding of the 
various subcategories of learning disabilities. 

In applying the various definitions of learning disabilities at the 
public school level, school district personnel have typically held fast to 
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two elerhehts without the various subcategories. First, there must be a 
discrepancy between intelligence and achievement; second, there must be 
low perforrnarice in a basic skill area, such as reading, mathematics, or 
written language. However, public school officials have been reluctant to 
establish restrictive eligibility criteria. Research has repeatedly pointed out 
that many students identified as learning disabled do not exhibit the char- 
acteristics specified tinder P.L. 94-142 (Shepard, Smith, and Vojir, 1983; 
Algdzzine and Yssddyke, 1983). In fact, Algozzine and Ysseldyke (1983) 
reported that as rriany as sixty different definitions or criteria were used in 
identifying the learning disabled. The guidelines established in 1984 by 
the National Task Force on Identifying teaming Disabled included the 
recomrriendation that basic psychologiraj processing deficite should be 
used as an indicator for the detennination of eHglbility (6h^ 1985). 
The International Academy for Research m teaming Disabilities (Keogh, 
Major-Kingsley, Omori-Gordon, and Reid, 1982) idenffled eight process 
deficit areas: Activity level refers to fiypoactive or hyperactive levels of 
activity, such as facing away or acting out. Attention refers to the ability to 
focus on a task over a period of time. Attentional deficits are often asso- 
ciated with distractibility: Auditory perception refers to the underetanding 
of information that is heard. Auditory perception includes such compo- 
nents as auditory discrimination, blending, and listening comprehension, 
Fine motor coorAination refers to the use of the small muscles with visual 
perception in such activities as handwriting, copying, and drawing. Gross 
motor coordination refers to the use of large muscle groups. Such activities 
as jumping, ranning, and throwing are examples of gross motor abilities^ 
Memory refers to the ability to store and retrieve informatibri. Short- and 
long-term memory, free recall, sequencing, and incidental learning are all 
examples of memory abilities. Oral language refers to the cbmprehehsibh 
and production of verbal material. Vocabulary, semantics, and syntax are 
common oral language processes. Viswal perception refers tb the ability to 
understand information that is seen. Visual perceptibri includes such cbm- 
ponents as matching, discrimination, arid spatial relatibris. 

The International Academy for Research _iri tearriirig Disabilities 
did much for the field of learhirig disabilities. By recbgriizirig the com- 
ponents of learning disabilities across natibrial cultures, its work made 
research in learning ciisabilities much riibre feasible. For example, tybri 
(1985) reported preliminary firidirigs regarding the subtype of learriirig 
disabilities and readirig iristructibri. His research indicated that certain 
reading instructional apprbaches riiay be beneficial for certain subtypes 
and harmful for others. 

With all the cbmplexities in the field of learning disabilities, it 
becomes imperative for coriiriiuriity <:bllege faculty tb set their own policy, 
criteria, arid procedures regarding the identifier tibri of the leami rig-dis- 
abled studerit. 
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What Services Should Be Provided? 

As already noted, community colleges have many services already 
in place that can be extended to learning-disabled students. The majority 
of the extension must occur within the developmental education program. 
For example, most community colleges provide^ academic skill testing 
through their developmental education prbgram. The assessrheht that such 
pro^grams provide must be extended to individualized basic skill testing 
and individualized process testing 

A^essmenL Individualized skill testing should include nbrrri-refer- 
ericed achievemeht tests, such as the Woodcock Readirig Mastery Tests 
(Woodcock, 1981iahd the Keymath Diagnostic Arithmetic Test (Q)nnblly, 
Nachtmah^ahd Pritchett, 1976). Criteribri-referericed tests shoixld alsb be 
included. The Brigahce Iriveritbry bf Esseritial Skills (Brigance, 1981) 
includes useful subtests that can be used tb assess basic sight vbcabiilary, 
furictibnal math skills, rtiap-readirig skills, arid reading cbrnprehensibn 
levels. Informal skills tests cati be develbped from tasks required bf the 
studerit in specific raUrses. For exarnple, if the student is experiencing 
difficulty with a personal finance class, the ctinictilum bf the course c2in 
be used tb develbp test iterns. 

Prbcess areas rnlist also be assessed. Typically, aisisessment of process 
areas iricllides leaniirig styles; input channels, such as auditory and visual 
perceptibri; arid bUtpUt channels, such as written expression, oral expres- 
sibri, br fine rridtbr skills. Formal and informal measures can be applied. 
The formal tests bf learning style include the Learning Styles Inventory 
(Dunri, Dunn, and Price, 1985), the Learning Style Inventory (Kolb, 1976), 
and the Cbgiiitive Style Interest Inventory (Hill, 1971). 

Auditbry and visual perception can be formally assessed by the 
Detrbit Tests bf Learning Aptitude (Hammill, 1985), the Auditory Dis- 
criminatibn Test, Revised (Wepman, 1975), the Visual Discrimination Test 
(Wepman, 1976a), the Visual Memory Test (Wepman, 1976b), the Benton 
Visual Retention Test (Benton, 1956), and the Goldman-Fris toe- Woodcock 
Auditbry Test Battery (Goldman, Fristoe, and Woodcock, 1974), in addi- 
tion, administration and examination of several subtes^ on die Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale, Revised (Wedisler, 1981) can yield supportive 
documentation. For example, a student who is having cfifficulty^idi au^- 
tory memoiy may find it particularly dtfficult to score well on the digit 
span or arithmetic subtests. Conversely, a student who is having difficulty 
with visual perception may find it particularly difficult to score well on 
the block design or object assembly subtets. 

Although it is relatively difficult to substantiate informal methods 
of assessing a student's learning sty!*^ and perceptual processes, the experi- 
enced diagnostician can glean much from observational data. Watching 
how a student goes about a certain task, asking a student how a particular 
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problem is being solved, or becoming particularly involved in the teach- 
ing-learning situation constantly yields irifbrmatibri helpful tb the diag- 
nostic process. Lerner (1976) points out that diagnosis must be constantly 
updated by data derived frbm the treatment implemented. Such informa- 
tion is helpful in identifying how a student is attempting to learn. Instruc- 
tors should use such knowledge in designing instructional techniques. It 
is riot recommerided that they sp)erid any tiriie trying to remediate basic 
psychological processes in adults. 

Iri addition to the input channels, a student's output channels, such 
as written expressibri, oral expressibri, arid fine motor skills, should be 
assessed if the student has been experiencing difficulty in these areas. For- 
mal assessriierit in written expression c^ri Use the Test of Written Langu^jge 
(Harrirriill and Larseri, 1978) br the Test of Written Spelling (Larsen and 
HaiTiiTiill^ 1976). Iriforrnal methods for conducting siich assessment include 
task-specific evaluation. For example, for the student who is experiencing 
difficulty iri writing a research paper, it is appropriate to analyze the stu- 
derit's writirig style or the paper's structure tb determine where the stu- 
derit's learning process is bireakirig dbwri. 

Iri regard tb bral expression, several formal assessrrient measures 
can be helpful. The Peabbdy Picture Vbc2bulai7 Test, Revised (Dunn and 
DUriri, 1981} helps tb deterrriine the age equivalency of the student's lecep- 
tive vocabulary. Anbther useful formal measure is the mean length of the 
studerit's utterances. Listening to the student, the diagnostician can also 
judge the Cbmplexity of the student's sentence structure, the student's use 
bf mbdifiers, and the student's concept level in oral language. 

Finally, fine motor response can be examined informally: is the 
student's cursive writing legible? Can the student use a typewriter or a 
word processor effectively? 

Tutoring, Tutoring js another area of_ service that needs to be 
extended within developmental education programs, in the past, tutoring 
has consisted basically of helping the student to understand the material 
in a textbook, helping the student to finish an assignment for class, or 
both: However, if the student has a diagnosed perceptual learning disabil- 
ity, the tutor may need to present the material in ways that will maximize 
the student's learning strengths while minimizing the student's learning 
weaknesses. For example, a demonstration of the concept to be learned 
may be more effective than a discussion of the concept. That is, the student 
who assembles a pizza following the principles of divisipri of labor may 
come to understand the concept far better than the student who merely 
discusses it with a tutor. 

New Inshiicitonal Strategies. Remedial instruction is the third area 
of service that needs to be extended within developmerital educatibri pro- 
grams. At present, remedial instruction often occurs iri large groups, arid 
it is scheduled and assigned by functional level. The teacher's brily kribwl- 
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edge of the student's ability is a grade level for the basic slcills being taught. 
Now, the teacher will be given assessment irifbrrriatipri specific to each 
student regarding how the student learns, how the student processes irifor- 
mation, and how the skill can best be taught. Remedial teaching requires 
individual or small-group iristructibri. The use bf peer tutors arid cbrbriiu- 
riity voluriteers helps tb reduce the deriiarids on the iristructbr. 

As ari alternative tb the reriiediul approach takeri by riibst develbp- 
merital educ^tibri pipgrariis, the iris tructibrial strategy approach can be 
iriiplerifierited for adult learriirig-disabled students. Alley arid Deshler (1979) 
pointed but that teacl>irig a studerit hbw to learri is perhaps bf greater 
value than teaching a studerit what tb learn. The iristructibrial strategy 
approach is characterized by teaching the stiiderit to cope with the learriirig 
erivirbririfierit in new ways. For exarriple, a studerit rriight ask ari iristructbr 
to accept a photo essay rather than a \vritteri essay as a ri'icaris for dernbn- 
strating that learning has occurred. Teaching a student hbw tb perfbrrn a 
task analysis is anbther exarnplc. 

Independent Living Skitts, Anbther area that must be added tb any 
developmental prbgram fbr the adult learning-disabled student is assis- 
tance with independent living jskills. Living skills, such as reading bus 
schedules, shopping, preparing mealis, and managing money, must not be 
taken for granted. Learning-disabled students do not always generalize 
skills learned in one setting to other settings in which the same skills are 
required. An overview of the problems of transition from school to work 
is highlighted by Smith-Davis (1983). A program called Project Independ- 
ence was developed to provide a daily living skill curriculum. It was first 
implemented in 1983 by the New York Association for Children and 
Adults with Learning Disabilities (New York Association for Children 
and Adults with Learning Disabilities, 1983): 

Advocacy. Advocacy for the student with other faculty is the fifth 
area that must be extended within the devdopmental education program. 
The information about how a particular student learns must be made 
available to other facnhy and developed on the basis of recommendations 
regarding instructional practices. Several methods for accomplishing this 
task can be explored. For example, the developmental education faculty 
member who assesses the student can give the assessment to the guidance 
counselor, who can then advocate on behalf of the student with other 
faculty. The developmental education faculty member can act directly with 
other faculty members on the student's behalf. And last, the developmental 
education faculty member can share the information with the student and 
teach the student how to advocate on his or her own behalf. 

Adxnsing, The faculty member who assumes the role of advocate 
must work closely with the student's academic adviser. According to Man- 
grum arid Strichart (1984), the adviser riiust control the number of courses 
that the student takes in a term, control the difficulty of the course load, 
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consider the frequency arid length of course settings, consider who is teach- 
ing a course, consider the instructional techniques used, encourage the 
student to prepare for courses in adyarice, arid cbritract with the student in 
regard to attendance and productivity. The cbritract can include an agree- 
ment to attend classes, regularly, to cdrifererice with the professor if the 
studerit receives a grade of C or lower, to study on a daily basis, and to 
meet all course requirerrierits. 

Career Counseling. Not only mast services be extended within the 
developmental education program, they must also be extended to other 
departments, such as the couriselirig department, the vooitionri education 
department, arid the adult educatibri department: First, changes can be 
initiated in the cbunselirig department, the vocational education depart- 
ment, or bbth. The couriselbr or vocational education teacher who 
becomes aware of a student's learning strengths and weaknessK niay mak^ 
very differerit caieer recbmmeridations than the counselor or jeacher who 
does riot possess such information. Careers and occupations must be ana- 
lyzed for task requirements in order to determine whether the learning- 
disabled studerit cari be successful on the job^ For example, the learning- 
disabled studerit who cannot process information auditorily may not be 
successful as a telephone receptionist. Or, thejtudent who lacks spatial 
orieritatibri abilities is likely to find the job oj mapmaker very difficult. 

Sociat Skitk Training. Finally^ the counselor or vocational educator 
whb wbrks with a leaming-disabied student must understand that such a 
studerit bfteri lacks the ability to make fine distinctions socially. For exam- 
ple, learning-disabled students may not have a good grasp of a job situa- 
tion because they interpret idiomatic expressions literally Tliey may ribt 
understand hidden agendas or read body language or facial expressions 
accurately. This is not to imply that they will riot be successful ori the job 
but that they may need assistance in developing successful iriterpersbrial 
relaUdnships on the job. Courses piroviding such assistarice tb learriirig- 
disabled community college students have already been developed. Fbr 
example, the Minnesota Association for Children arid Adults with Learri- 
ing Disabilities (1984) has developed a ten- to fifteeri-hbur course entitled 
"Good for Me" that helps students to establish the social skills rieeded for 
success on the job. The tJriiversity of Kansas (1981) developed the ASSET 
program. This social program Tor adolescents cbrisists bf videbcassettes 
and a leader's ^ide aimed at helping students tb imprbve their social 
skills. Role playing is a critical comporierit of this prograrii. 

The second department that riiust irisatute charige if the learriing- 
disabled student is to be served appropriately is the adult educatibri depart- 
ment. Unforturiately, many learriing-disabled studerits do riot finish trad- 
itional high school programs. They opt, iristead, fbr GED programs. 
Therefore, GED Instructors must be aware bf the educatibrial, social, and 
emotional needs of learning-disabled studerits. It is a tragic mistake to 
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assume that all students who seek a GED program merely need remedial 
instruction. Repetition, and reduced rate of learning are not the most 
appropriate techniques for the learhirig-disablrf student. Such technique 
often lead to resentment, because they foster the development of poor 
self-image. 



What Ihfbnhatioh Resources Are Available? 

The third, question of vital irnpdrtance to faculty \vHhiO work with 
learning-disabled adults is where to get help. A list of organizations, pub- 
lications, and some cbmrnunity college programs rnay bej^eneficial. 

Orgqhi^Hom, These organizations can provide support serv ices to 
learning-disabled adults and infdrrnation for the public: 

LAUNCH, Inc. 

The Coalition of Darning Disabled Adults 

Special Education Department 

East Te3cas State University 

Biririibn Hall, Room 221 

Commerce, Texas 75428-1907 

(214) 886-5932 

Association of Learning Disabled Adults 
P.O. Box 9722, Friendship Station 
Washington, D C. 20016 

Council for Learning Disabilities CEC 
Department of Specctl Education 
University of Kentucky 
Louisville, Kentucky 40292 

Information Center for Individuals with Disabilities 
20 Park Plaza, Room 330 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 
(617) 727-5540 

National Network of Learning Disabled Adults 
Rb^ Box 3130 
Richardson, Texas, 75080 

The Puzzle People 

122 Belvedere Drive 

Mill Valley, California 94941 

(415) 388-4236 
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Time Out to Enjoy, Inc. 
lli Garfield SSeet 
0ak Park, Illinois 6G3G4 
(312) 383-9017 

Closer Look Learning Disabled Teen Line 
Washington, D.C. 
(800) 522-3458 

PublicaHons. Several publications provide current information 
about learning disabilities, funding resources, and services, 'Hie Associa- 
tion of Handicapped Student Services Programs in Postsecondary Educa- 
tion publishes an Annotated Bibliography of Services and Auxiliary Aids. 
Address requests to Ms. Sherry Robinson, Chairperson, Communication 
Committee, AHSSPPE, 12000 S.W. 49th Street, Portland, Oregon 47219; 
(503) 244-6U1, ext. 339. Project HEATH (Higher Education and the 
Handicapped) publishes a news Lulletiri, fact sheets, and a resource direc- 
tory For_mpre_ inLforrhatibri^ contact Ms. Rhonda C. Hartman, Director, 
Project HEATH Resource Center, American Cpuricil on Education, One 
Duporit Circle, N.W.^ Washington^ D.C. 20036; (202) 833-4707. Campus 
Access for Learning Disabled Students by Barbara Scheiber and Jeanne 
lalpers^ a handbbdk that focuses on the selection, of postsecoridaiy pro- 
grams, is available for $J7.95 prepaid from Closer Look, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W,, Washington, D.C^ 20036. Time Out to Enjoy, Inc. publishes A 
Guide to Postsecondary Educational Opportuhitiesjfor the Learning Dis- 
abled, by Diane M. Rideribus arid Jarie Jbhristbri. For riibre iriforriiatibri, 
contact the brgariizatibri at the address given in the precedirig sectiori. 
Finally, The College Student with a Learning Disability is available for 
$2.50 prepaid from the Association for Childreri arid Adults with Learriirig 
Disabilities, 4156 Library Rbad, Pittsburgh, Peririsylvariia 15234. 

Pqslseconddry Programs, The reader should also be aware bf the 
rnariy ERIC documents arid journal articles^that_desaibe two-year college 
prograrris for learriirig-disabled studerits. The ERIC data base iricludes 
descriptions of programs at Kirig Edward Campusj Nova Scbtia (Carit arid 
others, 1980); Kirijgsbbrbugh Goriiriiuriity Cbllege, New York (SiegeL 1979); 
the Lbs AriJ;eres CdriiriiUriity Qsllege District, Califorriia (SchriibelLer arid 
Kester, 1977); the Minriesbta Cbriimuriity Colleges (Uglarid arid Duarie, 
1976); Mitchell Cbllege, Cbririecticut (McGuire arid bthers^ j 984); Mt. San 
Anionib College, Califorriia (Andrews arid Gregbire, 1 982)j_ Nbrriiaridale 
ComrriUnity College, Miririesbta (Harisbri, 1983); Orange Coast Cbllege, 
California (Spear, 1979); Qlieerisborbagh Cbriiriiuriuy College, New York 
(Bergman, 1978); San Diegb Mesa College, Califorria {Ariders^^^ arid bth- 
ers, 1981); Ventura Cbllege, CalifbiiUu (Barsch, i980); arid West Valley 
College, Califbrnia (Tuscher and bti:ers, 1977). Adlitibrial ERIC docu- 
ments on related topics zie rued in T napter Mine oi this vblliriie. 
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Conclusidh 

This chapter has addressed the issue of seiving the needs of rf?e 
adult learning-disabled population within the community college setting. 
Such students represent a new diallenge for developmental education pro- 
grams across the nation: Although the Sallenge is great, the promise is 
greater still: Lawrence, Kent, and Henson ( 1982, 164) perhaps say it 
best: "Give the disabled access to colleges and universities, and they will 
match the nondisabled in their performance, progress, and promise." 
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Because the new generation of students has diverse needs, 
reading should be taught in many ways. 



Reading and 

Developmental Education 

Karen S. Piepmeief 



The community college student needs to be able riot drily to read text- 
books and manuals but, riiore iriiportarit, to kriow how to study, arid 
remember their content. An iricreasirig riuriiber of commuriity college 
students do not have these riecessary readirig or study skills. Dlder adult 
students are tnteririg coriiriiuriity college without high_ school diplomas 
due to open-door policies (Carriegie Comriiissibri bri Higher Eaucatibri, 
1970). Some of these studerits have acquired excellerit readirig arid study 
skills, others have orily sup/ificial skills,, arid still others, are uriable to 
read even simple materials rxvis arid Niles, 1984). It has been estimated 
that more than 50 percerit oT all studerits eriteririg: cbriiriiuriity colleges 
read below the eighth-grade level arid that 20 to 35 percent read at or 
below the fourth -grade level (Friedlarider arid Grede, 1981). Large 
riuriibers of adults eriteririg coriiriiuriity colleges cari be classified as illit- 
erate. Thr^r authors bf_a_ report bri the study of literacy develbpriierit in 
commtr y colleges define literacy as "the ability to perform reading, 
writipgi I'- .i! fi^ririg tasks cbrisbriarit with the expectatibris and rieeds of 
the iridlviduai*' ?Rbueche .irid Cbriistbck, 1981, p. v). A large percentage 
of stude^.ts in cbrrimuriity colleges need to iiriprbve their reading and 
study sk i*.- This is a problerii that all community cbJlege ecucatbre nir^id 
to rescJ * 0. 

iC_M. AhjKndl_(». Jj._ Ti^shmtthe Dt%>fl^nrentat BiuaUum ShidenL _ . _ 

New Directions for Community CoUcgcs, no. 57. San Frandsco: Jcvjey-RaiV Sp-^nf, !WJ7. > 
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Forma! Tsting and School Records 

Formal testing is not a reliable way of determining the abilities of 
adult students. Standardized reading tests do not measure the abilities of 
adult students because the results of these tests depend on speed, reading 
abiliiT, acculturation, and other extraneous factors, such as anxiety level 
(Gross, 1981). Critics of formal testing say that the short reading passages 
and isolated vocabulary words found in most testing instruments are not 
an adequate test oi raiding ability (Trillin and Associates, 1980). School 
records, including high school grades, say ribthihg about the difficulty of 
that education or any additional maturation or experience that the student 
has acquired in society and the world of work. With an expxarided curricu- 
lum of hbritraditibrial courses arid possible grade iriflatipri, readirig ability 
cari rib Ibriger be assuriied everi wheri the student's grade F>oiri_t average is 
high. In additibri, riiany iridustries sponsor trairiirig arid specialized classes 
for their emplbyees. These classes bfteri do riot carry credit, but they do 
provide additibrial skills, experierice, and corifiderice. Discbyeririg the 
strerijgths arid weakri^ses bf students arid riieetirig their rieeds is the respbri- 
sibility bf all cbriiriiuriity cbllege irisiructbrs. 



Informal Evaluation and Student Discovery 

Working tbgether^ teachers arid students can discover weaknesses in 
readirig arid learriirig skills without giving the students a sense bf failure or 
inadequacy. Several activities can be used with little effort arid grea: reward. 
These activities provide the teacher with an indication bf a student's ability 
to succeed with the readirig material used in the classrbbrii. One such activity 
iriyblves the Content Readirig Iriveritbry (Readerice, Bean, arid Baldwin, 
1985). This irivericory has three sections. Section one informally tests the 
student's ability to know arid use the aids in a textbook and in the library. 
The use bf such internal aids as a glossary, index, and t ble of contents and 
bf such external aids as liie Reddef's Guide, the card catalogue, and encyclo- 
pedias is tested. Section two indicates the student's ability to deal with 
specialized and technical vocabulary. Section three examines the student's 
ability to understand the author's organizational structure as well as implicit 
and explicit text information. This activity am reveal students' spjedfic 
strengths and weaknsses with all the reading material used in a course. 

Another informal assessment activity involves the cloze procedure. 
The cloze procedure is ^sy to prepare and administer in the classroom, 
and it provides a written and scored record of a student's ability to deal 
with specific reading material. In the cloze procedure, a 250- to 360-word 
passage is selected from the beginning of the text: After the first twenty- 
five words, every fifth word is deleted until fifty words have been deleted. 
No words are deleted from the rest of the p?:ssage. Students then fill in the 
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blanks left by the deleted words. Only e^act replacements are counted as 
cbrrecL Students who are able to replace betv/een 40 and 60 percent of the 
words correctly indicate that they wiH be able to read and understand the 
text. Students who score below 40 percent correct may find the text or 
reading material too difficulty Students^who score above 60 pa-cent cbrrect 
riiay find the text too easy; This assessment activity encourages students to 
predict word meanings. It also enables instructors to plan iristrUctibri based 
on students' reading levels^ either by choosing additional reading material 
that is more challen^ng o^by providing study aids in the classroom (Rea- 
dence, Bean, and Baldwin, 1985). The cloze procedure shbuld riot be 
assumed to be directly^associated with comprehension. Use of the cloze 
procedure to assess comprehension depends on the reader's purpose, the 
demands of the t«ct, and the insuructor's :oilgw-_up_duririg arid after a 
cloze activity {Tierney, Readence, and Dishher, 19^5). The maze technique 
is another option for estimating a student's reading skills. This technique 
differs from the cloze prortfdure by a^'eririg three choices for each blank 
space in the reading passage. These two activities provide the teacher with 
information not only about the iiudenr but alsb about the value of the 
ttxtbook or reading materials (V^cca : ad Vacca, ' >86). In addition, by 
using material from later chaptcT5, ihe? ' activiti*^^ can be Used as classroom 
acSvides to encourage predictibit. ITx r. is very :i tie research that supports 
Se use of the cloze procedure ei Jier : . t te. ari^ or for the development of 
comprehension (Tierney, Readence. lud Dishiier, 1985). 

Whatever the etiblogy bf poor . .^^JiiU skills, it is necessary fo^ com- 
munity college and develbpniierital eduaitibn teachers to help students to 
see the connection between gnbd -Vady skills arid sUccf ss in leamins;. If a 
student is not a successful leaihev becaus^.^ he or she lacks study *^^ki >»s, the 
student needs to have access to strategies that will focus his or h^r aiiention 
on sHected aspects bf text, provide a fdrrriat fci organizing text, and faci:- 
itate his or her attempts to practice arid Use the materials of a specific 
content area. Fbrmula techriiqUes for studying, such as Robinson's SQ3R, 
help students tb understand that effective studying is a planned process; 
SQ3R stands for survey, question, redd, recite, and review, T^^ 
use these words as cues to rerileriiber study techniques. First^die student 
skims over the text br reading riiaterial. Then, the student mms tfie head- 
ings intb questions. Next, the student reads the assigned material and 
Ibbks for the answers to the questions. Finally, the student reviews the 
questions arid arisweis that he or she has written down (Askov arid Kamm, 
1982)^ There are several other formula techniques for smdying^ including 
REAP (reqd^ encoi^, dnnot^^^^^^^ and ponder) (Tierney, R^dence^ and 
Dishrier, 1985) arid OK5R (ot/mj'fm>, key ideus, read, record., reci^^^^^^ 
arid rejlect) (PaUk, 1974). Formula techniques need explanation and prac- 
tice in order for students to appreciate how they can be useful when read- 
irig arid learning content material. 
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Ojutliriirig can be another study strategy. The main concepts or 
ideas arid the suppdrtirig details can be arranged in the traditional manner, 
with Roman numerals used for the main ideas arid letters for the support- 
irig details. Less traditional ways of outlining can also be presented. The 
herxirigborie butlirie places the _rnairi_ ideas on a horizontal line, with 
ariswers to the questions Who? What? When? Where? How? and Why? on 
lines that arigle off firbrii the horizontal. Free-form outlines— placing the 
riibst iriipbrtarit coricept iri a circle iri the middle of the paper arid the 
supporting ideas in circles around the main circle— are another way of 
having the studerit think about the material jhat is being read arid orgariize 
it iri a frariicwbrk (Tierriey, Readerice, arid Dishrier, 1985)_. Summary writ- 
irig cari also help studerits tb see whether they uriderstarid what they read. 
Iri the surilriiary v iritirig strategy, the studerit reads a paragraph arid theri 
writes a seriterice that paraphrases its coriterit. The resulting riotes can be 
used to review the riiaterials. Graphic brgariizers arid visual readirig guides 
(VRGs) are other rriearis of helpirig develbpriierital educatibri studerits tb 
see the or^nizatidn of textual riiaterial graphically. 

Text Orgariizadbh 

The organization of a content area textbook can best dc perceived 
arid explairied by conterit area instructors. They have the expertise to antic- 
ipate the unfamiliar concepts arid ternis and the particular style of wnting 
found iri coriterit ar^ textbooks. Therefore, the content area instructor can 
eriable studerits to find meariirig in their reading by helping them to find 
brder arid structure. Order arid structure cari be seen iri the basic patterns 
of orgariizatiori iri a textbook. According to Vacca and Vacoi (1986), there 
are five predbmiriarit patterns of orgariizatioii: time order, enumeration, 
prbblerri-sblutibri, coriipare-arid-coritrast, arid cause and effect These pat- 
terns are fourid iri most texts arid other content area readirig riiaterials. 
The iristructbr cari identify them iri an overview of the text at the begin- 
riirig of the year or as the patterris appear iri the readirig. Reference skills 
cari be taught by shbwirig studerits how to use textbook glossaries, indexes, 
arid tables bf cbriterits as well as specialized haridbbbks, workbooks, and 
techriical dictibriaries. Haviris cbriterit area-specific refererice books in the 
classrobrii arid usiri^ them gives studerits practice iri Ibbkirig for meariirig 
*n other sbiirces. Workirig with rriaps arid charts iri class teaches students 
the skills that they rieed iri order tb use rhbse aids wheri they are included 
iri readirig riiaterial. 

Reading arid Cbmprehehsiori 

The information that the student learns in the classroom is more 
meaningful than the sterile material that often is presented in a reading or 
dc' lopmental education class. Students at the community college level 
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are in a classroom to learn subject matter that will help diem in the^r 
work, give them enjoyment, or enable them to continue jheir education, 
not, like younger students, to take courses that they consider valueless. 
The textbook and reading materials used in subject matter classes are writ- 
ten to provide these adult learners with information. The reading material 
is a tool for learning only if die student is able to find the meaning in it. 
The instructor is the most important factor in helping the: adult learner 
(Ahrendt, 1975). The instructor can help students to use their past experi- 
ences to understand the material in Se text; Brainstorming in class to 
discover the naterial that students already know and connecting the new 
material encountered in texts and lectures to the student's own schema are 
two classroom strategies that can be used to help students find meariirig 
in their text by relating known, past experiences and learning to the 
unknown and unfanriliar. 

Another strategy for developing comprehension is to translate 
B^c rii's six levels of learning into teacher objectives that can be used to 
C'3'' sdon students about what they learn from their reading. These ques- 
:s can be presented in the form of a study guide distributed before the 
reading, or they can be used as discussion questions afterward in class. 
*ierber (\B78) and Vac<3 and Vacca (1986), among others, suggest using 
diree-level study guides. Encouraging students to ask these different levels 
of questions as they read helps to increase their learning arid uriderstarid- 

ing of the author's meaning. _ 

In his bcoi Readmg Without Nonsense y Srniih (1978, p. 85) 
describes the pr :r'^esis of reading as predicting what the author's riiessage is 
irom what is ai a ..dy 'c-.r .n: "Predi.-'tibri is asking questions, and corii- 
prehensioh is getting tl^eie questibris mswered." Smith believes that each 
student has a theory oi > ^ r^t the wbriJ is iri_his or her head and that this 
theory is the studerit*s basis for learriirig. Therefore, when an iristmctor 
asks questions, he br she shbuld structure the questibris so as to help stu- 
derits tr bridge the gap betweeri the kribwri arid the urikribwri arid so as to 
help them fit what they read iritb their thebry br perception of the world. 
'"Teachers ol^jen regard coriipreherisibri as the result of learriirig rather 
than the basis for rriakirig sense bf ariythirig" (Sriiith, 1978, p. 86). 

Linguistic ^^pprbach 

Liriguists study a language in order to explairi how it works, how 
it uses distinct units iri brder to achieve a cbmmUriic^tidn function. The 
liriguist arialyzes language arid ideritifies the parts bf language in order to 
cbristruct a riibdel. The liriguist's riibdel can be Used to exarriine the struc- 
ture of Uie lariguage, tb firid the ribrrii, arid to cdrripare the deviadons. 

X^riguage is a systerii bf syntactic, sernantic, and phonological 
parts. The phoriblbgical pai f is hb\v the language is put into sounds; the 
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syntactic part is how these sounds, as words, are formed into sentences; 
and the semantic part is how meaning are attached to these words. Simple 
sentences or phrases are the "kernel of basic sentences (simple, declarative, 
active, with no complex verb or noun phrases), deriving all other sentences 
from these (more properly from the strings that underiie them)" (Chomsky, 
1975, p. 166). By understanding the linguist's theory of the relationships 
of standard English to dialects, norms, and deviations, educators can put 
differences in English into proper perspective as variations within a lan- 
guage. When the instructor knows the correspondences between grapheme 
(the written sound) and phoneme (the spoken sound), he or she can help 
the student with a nonstandard background in English t^- understand the 
code for standard English, that is, to see the differences and similarities 
(Goodman and Fleming, 1968). "Goodniah defines reading as a process of 
selecting graphic cues that signal meaning, much as listening is a prcNcess 
of selecting auditory cues for meaning" (Hittlerhan, 1978, p. 72). Reading 
aloud from the text enables the student with nonstandard English to hear 
the differences in language and to match the language that he or she hears 
with the language that he or she sees. Smith (1978, p. 159) summarizes the 
principle succinctly: "People from different geographical regions of the 
country may speak quite difSreritly, but this does riot preverit therii frbrii 
coriipreheridirig the sariie riatibrial magaziries arid the sariie television pro- 
grams. One great advaritage of writteri lariguage is that it cuts across so 
riiariy dialects." 

In the liriguistic riiodel of readirig, reading is part of language learn- 
ing. In language learnirig^ sf>eech is prior to rradirig, arid readiiig is prior 
to writing— "not orily_ histbri_cally_but alsb genetically arid logically" 
(Boliriger arid Sears, 1981, p. 274). "Lariguage is learned in the cpritext of 
its use. Word meanirigs are built iri relationship tb concepts; lariguage 
facilitates learrii rig, but it is the cbriceptual develbpriierit that creates the 
need for lariguajge. Withbui that, words are eriipty forriis" (PUrvis arid 
Nilcs, 1984, p. 111). Filriis, field Li ips, arid other discovery activities are all 
^vays of prbvidirig the experienaai backgrburid that studerits riieed iri order 
to nndcrstarid iheir readirig. Vn'oi as should be coririected with meaning, 
witi;* concepts, hbt just with definitybris that have tb be riiembrized. Spe- 
cialized wbicis, words xhj.i hvtvp a specific meariirig iri a cbriterit area, can 
be recbgriized by the words arourid therii^ by the ideas or concepts that are 
beirig explairied iri the text. Techriical words big often italicized arid 
defiried iri cbritext iri a textbook. Studerits need tb have sUch signals in the 
text pointed but tb therri sb that they can riiake sense of their reading. By 
showing studerits these riiethbds bf predicting arid firidirg riieariing, the 
iristructbr can rtiake the material iri the text easier tb Understand. A princi- 
ple bf effective vocabulary instruction is to provide direct instruction for 
techriical wbrds as well as for other potentially troublesome vocabulary in 
all cbriterit areas. 
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Finally, if informal testing and observation indicate that the adult 
student lacks the basic skills needed to I'nderstand the reading material 
(phonetics, basic word recognition, and simple comprehensipn), the cpm- 
munity college instructor can provi ' direction and aid by finding 
resources that will help that adulHeainer to succeed^ An atmosphere of 
working together toward success can ward off a sense of failure. As stu- 
dents discover that they need skill in reading in o^H^: to reach their goals, 
they become motivated to learn. Where does thi vfiStructbr^; to find the 
necessary help for students? Help has traditionally been available through 
special classroom presentations, adjunct classes, remedial reading or Eng- 
lish courses, tutoring, and leaf ning resource centers. In addition to these 
resources, the instructor can use special presentations in class to reinforce 
basic decoding skills. For example, vocabulary can be taught by explain- 
ing prefixes and suffixes that are common in the cphterit area. Adjunct 
classes can be formed to provide specialized help arid materials. Students 
ran also be directed to remedial readirig and Eriglish courses. However, 
these courses often use material that students do riot use in real life and 
that sometimes rep^t the situations that have caused failure. Learning 
resource centers and private tutdririg in readirig clinics have had sdrne 
favorable results. However, more research arid evaluatidri need to be done 
before we can be sure that this is the best riiethdd of teaching basic 
reading skills (Boylan, 1983). The iristructdr rieeds to Understand the 
options that students have arid theri_ wdrk with the students who need 
help in reading. The high-risk studerit who erirdlls in a remedial or 
developmental education prdgrarii learris the skills that he or she feels are 
important. Dropping out to firid a jdb is riot an indication that the 
student or the program has beeri a failure; rather, it is an indiration of 
success. _ : 

Workshops or preseritatidris at faculty rileetirigs can provide instruc- 
tors with the motivation arid iriforrriatidri that they need in order to teach 
content-specific reading arid study skills. Tiriie should be set aside in every 
course to help tlie studerit review arid practice reading and study skills. 
Instructors can also ''-'amirie varidUs niethdds of testing the probable level 
of difftculty of the readirig materials. For exarnple, a r^dability formula 
ran be used to estimate the difficulty that students may have in reading a 
particular text. Wbrkshdps can keq) irisUrUctdrs Up to date on services that 
are available for studerits whd are having trouble reading the material 
required for a class. Studerits need td be rndtivated and taught the skills 
thnt they need in drder to read arid study effectively in an arra that is srfe 
from failure (Maa-drie, 1984). Macrorie cites examples of tochers who 
"enable" their studerits td learri iri an attnosphere that encourages them to 
achieve withdut the fear df failuie. Students need to read, to learn to read^ 
Instructors need td provide the directidri that students need in order to 
understand the readirig riiaterials Used in dasis. 
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Future Needs and Fadlities 

The many changes that are occurring in technology emphasize that 
adults need to be lifelong learners. Tlie community college can meet the 
needs of the majority of these returning students by providing an atmos- 
phere of failure-proof and humiliation-proof learning. For example, 
classes can be graded with the words completed satisfactorily when the 
student meets the instructor's criteria for passing. If the student is not able 
to complete a class satisfactorily, then he or she should have no record of 
failure on his or hoc transcript or report card but rather an incornplete 
that is erased from the record after a year if the work is not brought up to 
the instructor's standards or replaced with the course added to the student's 
list of satisfactorily completed courbes. If the student is uriderprepared, 
there should be a nbmhreatening place in which the student can receive 
help. Grande Prairie Regional College cdriducted a_ study of student skill 
levels and remediation heeds (Stbhehocker, 1985). After studying arid visit- 
ing eleveri other pbstsecoridary iristitutipris, the.pebple who cdriducted the 
study recoriiriierided a skill ceriter to help iri sblvirig student problems. 

I recoriiriierid that the skill center be part bf a library^ If the skill 
center is physically cbririected with a library, it becbriies a reading aid just 
like a dictionary. Studerits feel free to cbrisult with reading aid staff for 
any arid all readirig rieeds. The skill ceritor should cbritairi computers arid 
self^iristructibrial riiaterials, arid teacher help should be available. Programs 
that eriable studerits to evaluate their bwri skills should alsb be available. 
So should prbgrariis that teach studerits hbw to use the cbriipjater keybbard. 

Assessriierit of students' skills should be rib riiore threateriirig to 
therii than taking a blood pressure test iri a drugstore. No brie except the 
student should kribw what skills the student rieeds jb wbrk bri or what 
skills the stUderit is working bri iri the skill ceriter. The stUderit's realiza- 
tibri of his or her skill needs shbUld riibtivate the stUderit to use iristrUc- 
tibrial materials that are available. 

Interactive video cbiild provide a variety bf experierices arid teach 
reading skills (Piepriieier, 1982). CbriipUter-assisted iristrUctiori could pre- 
sent a noil threatening series of lessbris bri basic readirig skills iri modular 
form that the student cbUld complete arid grade to rrionit f his or her own 
progress. Each lessbri wbUld present a sf>?cific readirig s;dll, give help iri 
answering practice qUestibris, and direct the student tb another skill lessbri 
(Kester, 1982). There cbuld be many lessbns bn the sariie level teaching 
students iri different ways. Netwbirks with bther skill ceriteirs cbUld becbrrie 
a source bf new material and strategies. With a variety bf software arid 
reading instrUctbrs tb ariswer questions and tutbr when necessary, a variety 
bf apprbaches wbUld be available tb meet mbst students' needs. 

Faculty shbUld take an active part in the develbpment bf videb 
and cbmputer programs tb teach the reading skills needed in specific 
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content areas, such as map reading in geography and chart reading in 
economics, as well as specialized vocabulary and technical word defini- 
tions. Reading department faculty could supervise die production, acq ui- 
sitibri, and use of sUch materials, actinjg in an advisory capacity and 
preparing or adapting programs for studem use^ The reading faculty 
could also be available to provide tutoring on student request, lead sup- 
port groups, conduct workshops, and provide materials that described 
the available services. 

The skill center that I am describing would include a special section 
for faculty. Software, includincj artificial intelligence programs to make 
the creation of software easier, would be available for faculty. Software 
that measured the readability of iext wo aid also be available, so that 
instructors cdUld type in sample passage and determine the approximate 
readirig level of the reading materials tixat they used. Teaching strate^es 
would also be on file. The teaching strategies sbftv/are could prese^-^t alter- 
natives for teaching leading sicills^ such as presenting vocabulary by mak- 
ing drbsswdrd puzzle out of vo^bulary words. The instructor would type 
in the words, and the program would turn them into a crossword puzzle. 
Much of this software is already available (Fadale and Winter, 1982). How- 
ever, more good software is needed. Program screens can be designed with 
choice branches that allow another person to write the actual nrbgr^m. 
Some programs could be veritten by computer students under the direction 
of reading faculty. 

Locating the skill center in the library would make it nbrithreat- 
ening, convenient to other reference materials, arid vi>;^.ie and available 
to a great number of students. Students could always bring library mate- 
rials and books into the skill center that reading tutors could help them 
to read and understand: Finally, reading staff would be present tb provide 
material and help students to become involved in iricreasirig their skills, 
no matter what the ievel. Students would not have to complete lessons br 
choose alternative methods to learn the same skills. Further, students 
could check out software, computer programs, arid even cbriiputers in the 
same way that they can already check out a book. With currerit technol- 
ogy, computers complete with moriitors and disk drives are available iri 
easy-to-carry suitcases. Gommuriity collie students cbuld check but cbrii- 
puters and programs and work with them iri the privacy bf their own 
homes. They could share them with other family riieriibers br friends 
who were unable to attend school and who riiight need tb review basic 
reading skills. As these potential studerits learned hbw tb work with the 
computer and improve their reading skills, they could then choose tb 
continue Seir eduottion in a community college. This wbuld give the 
community college yet ariother bppbrturiity tb serve the cbmmunity. 
Reading should be taught in riiariy ways tb meet the rieeds bf bUr new 
generation of students. 
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The current community college focus on basic cbhimuhicatioh, 
antkrnetic, and study skills for the developmental education 
student is insufficient. To function in modem society, all 
citizens need to understand basic science concepts. 




Developmental Education 

Gene F. Craven 



"Science is dijfjcultjbr rhe.^^ 

"1 didn't take science in high school/' 
'7'^^ understood science " 
"I'm not good in math." 

You probably recognize these statemehts as typical of college and university 
majors who have had an opportunity to express themselves on their first 
day in a science course. When asked why they are taking the cou^re, their 
resp>bhse is likely to be "Because science is required in my program" or *'I 
heed it to graduate." These statements reveal a perceived lack of confidence 
in the ability to succeed iri science. If failure occurs, die learner probably 
rationalizes that he or she knew all along that succesis was not possible. 

The fear of failiire in science that is common among nonscicnce 
majors is afnplified for developmental iKimers, who are likely to be reenter- 
ing the scierice classroom. Developmental learners often lack basic skills 
iri readirig, writing, and arithmetic. They may not have had the ability or 
they iiiay riot hr.ve received the instruction that would have enabled them 
to cdritiriUe with their schooling. They are not likely to have inaintaiiied 
the study skills that they once possessed. Now, they are reentering a world 
iri which they have not succeeded. Fear of failure is to be expected; 

K. M. Ahrcndt (ed ). Teaching the Developmental Education Student 

New Directions for Community Gciieges, ho. 57. San Frandacb: JoueyBaw. Spring 1987; iO 
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This chapter will focus bri four issues: first, the characteristics of 
developmental learners that may causp them to have an abnbrrrial arnburit 
of difficulty in understanding science concepts; second, what research says 
about learning and teaching science effectivelyj third, things that can be 
done to help developmental learners to succeed in regular science classes; 
fourth, v/ays in which science instruction can be 'ridividualized so as to 
rneet the academic needs of developmental learners. 

The Problem 



Develbpmerit has been defined (Hbustbri, 1984, p. 69J as "prbgressibri 
from earlier to later sta^es_bf grbwth br brgariizatibn including . . . gradual 
realization bf potential. " This definition is corisisterit with Abraham Mas- 
Ibw's theory that unsatisfied human needs create tensions that direct behavior 
toward goals that the individual perceives as rewardirig. The highest level in 
Maslow's hierarchy is the heed for self^actUalizatibn, the need for creative 
self-expressibh, the need to satisfy one's curibsity, and sb bri. 

Development of each learner's potential tb its fullest is widely held 
to be one gbal bf formal edUcatibri. Cross (1976) seerns tb concur when she 
calls for a shift tb edUcatibri based bri the develbprnent of individual 
strengths. She assumes that everybne is in need of remediation in some 
areas of kribwledge. From this point bf view, we are all developmental 
edUcatibri students at one tirrie or aribther. Thus, many of the recommen- 
datibris made iri this chapter are relevant tb efforts aimed at improving 
science edUcatibri fbr all students. 

One result bf the Great Sbciety programs undertaken during the 
Jbhrisbri administration was the opening of college doors to millions of 
ribritraditibrial students who might otherwise have stayed away from 
higher education for want of ability, opportunity, or finandaj_ resources. 
Many bf these so-called new students were high school dropouts who 
lacked basic communication, math, and study skills. Most had^Httle under- 
standing bf basic concepts in any academic area, espjecially science, A dis- 
proportibna number of these students were from disadvantaged sectors 
bf the population: blacks, Hispanics, Native Americans, poor whites. 

The need for remedial and developmental education programs grew 
•idly as two-year colleges began to implement the open-door Policy, under 
:vbich any student over eighteen years of age was admitted, whether he or 
she had a high school diploma or not (Sanchez, 1977). Traditional full-time 
students entering community college directiy from high school accounted 
for only 20 percent of the enrollments (Edwards, 1980). In corr.rnunity col- 
leges, it was not uncommon to find students with low A6T and SAT scores, 
poor writing and spf*aking skilils. p>or self-image, diffused goals, unsuccess- 
ful learning experiences, and a dislike and fear of science and mathematics 
(Friedlander, 1979). Studies showed that students needing remedial education 
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comprised between dtie-fdurth and two-diirds of each entering cfes (Lbm- 
bardi, 1979). Many community colleges have responded by providing pro- 
grams aimed at helping such students to overcome deficiencies in reading, 
vocabulary, wridng skills, madiematic^, and study skills, so that they are 
more likely to succeed in conies in the transfer and occupational educational 
programs. Few colleges provide a developmental education program in 
science beyond the general education science courses that typically are 
designed to meet general education req. rements for a heterogehebus group 
of nbnsdence majors; "Regardless of how community college programs are 
designed, they are not sequential at all foi nost students who enroll in them. 
A sizable majority of Se students do not complete planned programs. They 
drop in and out, chan^ng m^ors, begin programs without completing 
them. Only a small percent of the students iri cbmrhuhity colleges stay for a 
second year of study" (Friedlander, 1979, p. 61). 

What Characteristic of Develbpmehtal Learners Cause Them 
to Have Difficulty in Sdence? 

There is increasing evidence that students who choose to study 
science, mathematics, and technical subjects arid who succeed in these 
disciplines differ, as a group, from students who choose nonsdence pro- 
grams of study: Science and mathematics aire typically taught at both the 
high school and college level as if the studerit were an absuract thinker. He 
or she is assumed to be able riot drily to uriderstarid symbols, fonnulas, 
and abstract terms but to think about the ideal case, subsystems, and hypo- 
Seticai situations. These are attributes of persons at the formal operational 
stage of Piaget's cognitive developriierit riibdd. 

As one matures and iriteracts with the environment iji more com- 
plex ways, progression through Piaget's four stages of cognitive devel- 
opment occurs. Piaget would classify college-age students as formal 
operational thinkers whose, reasbriirig is systematic and involves iogiraHy 
complex processes. Orie bf the tasks typically used to obtain from 
which the formal bperatibrial stage is inferred requires the subject to use 
proportional reasbriirig, a skill that is required to succeed in the typical 
science or ma theriia tics course. ^ 

But, studies shbw that as many as 50 percent of v^:e students ma^^^ 
ulating at a state university may be concrete thinkers or in transition 
between concrete arid formal thinkers (Renner and otli i 976). Other 
studies firid that riearly twb-thiirds of the twenty-one^ to tir -year-olds or 
more thari brie-half bf the community coiiege students perfon^ 
formal bperatibrial level. It is reasonable to assume that even larger pro- 
portions bf the studerits who drop out of jcience and mathematics in high 
schbbl are ribt fbnrial thinkers. Aftej a period ofjime out of school, an 
iricreasirig riuriiber bf these predominanSy nonformal thinkers are chobs- 
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ing to cbhtiriue their education at the community college. Thus, a 
rii'sitiatch between college science instruction and the student's formal 
thinking ability may be a major obstacle to success in science for a signif- 
icant prdpbrtibn of college and university nonsdence majors. The impact 
of this mismatch must be even greater for developmenial education stu- 
dents in traditional cbrnmunity college science courses. 

Another research finding indicates that persons who prefer and havo 
the greatest success in the huiTiariities arid social sciences tend to be field 
dependent, while those who prefer and have the greatest success in mathe- 
matics, science, and the technical areas tend to be field independent. Field 
dependence and field irideperidehce are extremes of the cognitive styles 
that can be distinguished by the length of time v.-:quired to locate 
embedded figures in a background. Field-dependent learners have the great- 
est difficult in locating embedded figures, Persons classified as field depen- 
dent exhibit a cognitive style dbmiriated by a perception of the prevailing 
field as a whole. Field-dependent individuals are better able to perform 
tasks without regard to tile prevailing field, 

Witken and others (1977) profiled field-irideperideht learners as hav- 
ing greater personal autbridrhy arid siicceedirig at higher levels of abstrac- 
tion dominated by symbolic representatibn. Field-Ueperiderit learners 
required higher levels of external guidance arid tended toward lower levels 
oj abstraction dominated by concrete representatibris. The implicatibh is 
that field-dependent learners are more apt tb succeed iri science if concrete 
rather than abstract learning activities are provided with relatively high 
levels of teacher guidance. 

Martens (1976) found that field dependence occurred significantly 

more often in ^mples of so-called new cdrnmunity cbllege stiiderits than iri 
samples of traditional students. New students were defined as thbse scbririg 
below die 33rd percentile on national achievement tests. Traditional stUderits 
were defined as those scoring above the 67th percentile bri the sarrie tests. 
This fincKng tenck to confirm Cross's (1976) speculation that field-deperiderit 
individuals may be^verrepresented by developmental edUcatibri students. 
Mudi Jiigh school and college educauon is geared tdwarc 'iek^-Utdeperiderit 
learning. When instruction is conducted in the analytic style typical bf 
science a^nd maSenratics, cognitive mismatch may exist between scierice 
instruction and ffie devejopmental education student. These [icld-deperiderit 
learners may need jnore explicit instructions in problem-solving strategies 
and more exact explanations of what they are to leani and how. 

\Vha: Can Be Done Jn^ the Regular Science Classrooni to Meet 
the Needs of Deveiopmentai fceamers? 

An inspection of^community college ^talogue descriptions reveals 
that, with the exception of mathematics and communications, acaderriic 
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departments do riot often provide cdUises designed for developmental edu- 
cation students. Friediand?:r (1979) found that a preparatory course in 
cheniistry was offered by 26 percent of a representative national sample oj 
community and junior colleges: Only 10 percent of tnese colleges offered 
such a course in physics or interdisciplinary natural scieni c Friedlander 
reports that tlie science curricula in these colleges ap;, ored to be directed 
tc students who were already disposed to tiie sciences: 

Most community college instructors know that many of their stu- 
dents are deficient in basic mathematics and communication skills and 
that they do nor have good study habits and skills. They should also know 
that a relatively large number of these students are likely to be field-depen- 
dent learners who are not at the formal operational level of cognitive 
development and that these attributes are likely to affect the students' abil- 
ity to succeed in regular science courses. 

How can this knov/ledge help the science instructor to meet the 
needs of his or her students? First, a high priority must be placed oh help- 
ing the student to overcome the fear of failure. It is logical to provide 
f d- dependent learners with a highly structured learning ehi-irorimerit. A 
start can be made by providing suc'^ learners with performance indicators 
over relatively small segments of the textbook or unit of study. Perfor- 
mance indicators are statements that describe what the student is expected 
to be able to do in order to provide evidence that he or she has met the 
course objectives. It foi^ that items on quizzes, tests, arid exa:riiriatibris 
should be consistent ' performance iridicator statemerits. 

I give students in my physic?! scierice course for rioriscierice riiajdrs 
chapter study guides consistirig of perforinarice iridicator stateriierits closely 
correlated with textbook coriterit. The study guides are desigried to be 
most helpful to students with iitiJe scierice backgrburid who express a fear 
of failure in taking physical scierice. All studerits are giyeri the pptibn bf 
submitting writteri resporises tb the study guide items for aedit (pbirits 
to be used in determiri-nfr the rburse grade), prbvided that the writteri 
responses are submitted brie week prior tb the exarriiriatibri. 

The amount of credit awarded is 5 percent of the Fk)ssible exariiiria- 
tion score for studerits above the 80 percerit level of mastery bri the exariii- 
nation arid 10 percerit bf the possible scbre for stuaerits who achieve belbw 
that level. Thus, the Ibwer-achieyirig studerit cari be rewarded for studying 
the textbook to the extent that he br she answers the study guide -teriis. 
Locatirig the textbbbk iriformatiori necessary tb answer the iteriis helps the 
studerit to kriow what the iristructbr cbrisiders tb be impbrtarit Writing 
the ariswers shbuld help tb reirifbrce learning. 

Students whb subinit resporises to :he study guide iteriis brie week 
pribr tb exariiiriatibris on the subject riiatter report that doing the iteriis 
helps therii to uriderstarid the riiaierial arid that they feel better prepared 
for the exariiiriatibris. Studerits whb sec: c pbbrly bri exariiiriatibris arid 
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who do rip: write arid subriiit answers to the study guide items are 
reminded that there are things that they can do to learri the cdUise content 
arid iriiprbve their test scores. Cbrisderitibus students Usually take the hint. 
Frequerit brie- br twb-iterii sbbrt quizzes ori the lecture tbpic, with answers 
provided sb that stUderits ca i check their understanding of key ideas, can 
provide ari iriterrial rev^'ard lor students. The quizzes can be collected and 
scbred tb provide an external reward for stude^ who have attended the 
lecture and been attentive tb the extent that the e correctly answered a 
question abbUt the materi: ! presented. 

The teachiiig of concepts is a high priority in any college science 
course. We use concepts to interpret the world that comes to us through 
bUf senses; we use concepts to build rules and laws and to understand 
things and events. Studies indicate that simply defining a concept is not 
enough to enable students to understand the concept. Furthenaore, exam- 
ples of the concepts are essential, and it is best to use a fev; weH-chosen 
examples. Examples become increasingly effective as they differ in attri- 
bute'^. As soon as students understand a concept, we should ask them to 
distinguish it from concepts with which it might be confused, f:spedany if 
the concept belongs to a family of concepts within a gsvcn rrrea of study: 
An example of a family of concepts iji asSonomy is ellipse, cc3 ipse, epicy- 
cle, and eccentric: Similarity in the appearance and spelling of these terms 
tends to confuse students. Thus, distinguishing one term from t^trjilxj 
important in helping the learner to understand each term. Gomparik?'^ 
and contrasting the assumptions of the heliocentric and geocentric theories 
C3n help students to develop a better concept of each and increase the 
permanence of students* understanding of each theory. 

Demonstrations can be used to help all students understand many 
science concepts and provide a variety that is essential in helping students to 
maintain interest in a topic However, some concepts, sv.ch as gene and 
atom, are hypothetical constructs for which there ?.re no demons tratioris. 
Connection wi/> servable experience is made through a chain of inference. 
Yet, without th jncepts, students cannot succeed in subjects that depend 
heavily on t^^t^ctioris. As many observable esfperiences as possible 

should be pn Aed u lelp students uridCTStand abstract sderice concepts. 

We know that people " irri at different rates arid that ilie studerits 
in any class have had a vsr-ci/ of experiences rr( ^ which they have 
acquired various kinds of knowledge arid uriderstaridings. Thus, it is valid 
to assume that the studerits in any science class fall along a cbritiriuum iri 
their uhderstahding of the concepts that are presented. With a relatively 
large number of rioriidrriial thirikers iri a typical sderice class, it is iriipbr- 
tant to begin with deriibris tratioris arid cbhiTete ^.v^riiples. A review start- 
ing with cbricrete experierices should be helpful tb all lecoTier?. For the 
developmental educatibri studerit who is likely ribt tb be at the forriial 
bp)eratibiial level bf cbgriitive develbpriierit, such a review is esseritial. 
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It is critical that teadiers provide for reviews at the beginning arid 
end of each lesson. According to a nui;iber of studies, r«"views help students 
to learn what rhc insSuctor expects to be learned r ' ;crease the reteritibri 
of that learning. Teadiers are more effective wher -a. v use such techniques 
as planned repetition of important F>birits, diagraras, arid other visUals. 
Underlining of the important p>oints made in lectures reriiirids students 
that those points are important. This is particularly true for developmental 
eduQtion students, wh se learning skills are likely to be at a relatively 
low level: 

Other studies show that the amburit bf tiriie iri which students arc 
involved in learhihg is positively associated with riieasUres bf achievement 
One effective way of involving develbpmerital educatibri students in learn- 
ing is bv providing frequent, relatively shbrt leaining tasks that the stu- 
dents perceive to be relevant to the coriterit tb be learned. Relatively short 
due dates, short assignments, prompt feedback tb students cbnoeming their 
success, and recommeridatioris for the bvercbriiirig bf eii ors have proved to 
be .successful learning strategies for ri:iariy develbpriiejltal education stu- 
dents. Regular science classes can be structured tb pro^dde these kincfe of 
experiences^ but individualized learning strategies have been shown to be 
more effective iri dbirig so. 

How Can Science Courses Be Individualized to Meet the 
Academic Needs of Developmental Learners? 

Deyelbp^rierital learriers vpry widely in their motivation to study 
science. Most have cbriipleted bniy required science courses^ Few have 
developed successfiil study habits iii science or in any other area. Many are 
school dropk)uts who, for a variety bf r<ssons, ii^ve decided to continue 
their educatibri t a cbriimuriity college. Developmental learners vary 
greatly iri their ability tb Understand sdence instniction^ Each develop- 
mental learner riiust bvercbrrie unique Isuming and science-related deii 
ciendes iri order tb be successful in his or t^Lcr study of science. 

Iri 1968, Ferijariiin Bloom based a theory of masteiy learning on 
work by Jbhri Carroll bf Harvard University^ Garroirs prenase was that 
learriers could succeed tb the extent that they v^ere provided ^v^^^^^ 
priate iristructibri arid that they spent the amount of time needed to learn 
a task. Bloom reasbried that, if we could provide the time and help that 
studerits rieeded arid if we could motivate students to use ih^ time that 
was available, riibst cbuld master betweeri 75 and 85 percent of the tasks 
required by a regular course. Findings indicate that, when students leani 
80 tb 85 percent bf the skills in each unit, ztiey are most likely to show 
rriaxiriial positive cognitive and affective development {Block, 1971). 

Blbbrii's research indicates that die sjowest 5 percent of students 
requires as riiUch as five times longer to learn material than the fastest 5 
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percent. Thus, individual help must be given to a variety of students at a 
multitude of places aloi.j: the iristru<tiohal continuum. The challenge to 
the instructor is to adjust learnirig ti: • ? for the slower student by manipu- 
lating relevant learning variables so that the learning task will be neither 
prohibitively long nor exceedingly difficult. Tutorials^ programmed texts, 
learning activity packages, teaching machines, arid cbrriputer-assisted 
ins tructibri have beeri uj;ed with varying degiees of success to provide iridi- 
vidualized iristructibn. Eacli of these iriiitr.ictibrial techniques iricbrp)orates 
eleriierits bf riiastery learning. 

The content cireas that axe riibst cbiribatible with mastery learnirig 
have four characteristics: They require a riiiriiriiurii of prior knowledge, 
they are learned sequentially, they eriiphasize cbriyergerit thinking, arid 
they are closed (Durikleberger arid Heikkirieri, 1983). Sderice is clbsed iri 
that it possesses fin" et bf ideas upbri which mbst iristructors arid 
curriculurii developers can agree. No pribr kribwledge of riiariy scierice 
concepts is necessary when the concept is iritirbdUced with deriioristraiip - 
bf phenomena related to the concept. Deriioristratioris can be follbweci b 
reviews of lower-level concepts with which students are likely to be fa mil 
iar. Generally accepted logical methods are typically eriiplbyed to airi 
the finite answers that are characteristic bf science prbblem sblving. SeqUeri- 
tial learning is involved in devi?lbping derived science concepts, such as 
acceleration, weathering, and respiration, each bf which is based bn more 
basic concepts. 

To implement the mastery learning concept isuccessfully, the instruc- 
tor or currictilum developer must clearly inform the? student what it is that 
he or she is to learn to do; give the student an opportunity to practice 
doing whatever it is that he or she is to learn to do; provide feedback that 
informs the student of what he or she is doing and of things that he or she 
can do differently to correct errors; provide examples and practice designed 
io help the student correct errors; reass^s acliievement and recycle for 
remediation if needed; inform the student when the criterion level has 
been met; and, for the student who chooses in continue, provide a new 
learning task that follows logically from what he or she has just learned: 

Studies show that achievement can be significantly and positively 
irfluenced through diagnostir and remedial iastrnction and that the mag- 
nitude of this inft' ^'nce can be expected to b: about 6:55 standard deviation 
units of achievement when compared witi> m instiuctional strategy that 
does not employ diagnosis and remediation (Yeany and Miller, 1983). A 
r :ta-analysis of the effects of diagnostic and remedial instruction on science 
learning suggests that the source of the impact appears to be diagnostic 
teedback to the learner, not remediation (Yeany and Miller, iSSS). if this 
analysis is correct, these data have important implications, because it is far 
simpler and less demanding to provide students with feedback oil their 
successes and errors than it is to follow through with remediation cycles. 
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Individualized instruction tends to be more expensive than regular 
classroom instruction especially since the typical community college class 
has 25 to 30 students. Roueche and Kirk (1973)^ report that sm^ 
individualized instructional programs have significantly higher grades 
than comparable high-risk students enrolled in regular courses. However, 
they report that persistence in a course ana academic performance drop 
s^^ificantly after these students leave ranedial programs and enter regular 
U-»Uege credit programs: 

Individualized instruction cannot be viewed as a method of mini- 
mizing the demands p laced on the instructor. If anything, the mastery 
learning model necessitates inCTeased teacher commitment while_ changing 
the teacher's role from one of dispenser of information to brie of helper of 
students: In successful rnastei7 learning programs^ students often eriiulate 
the teacher's role and begin to help and work with each other. 

Interactive computer-assisted instruction has potential for reducing 
the demands placed on instructors by individualized iristructiori. The com- 
puter can inform the student clearly about what is to be learned, it can 
assess what the student already knows about a science tbiDic or a skill to be 
learned, it can provide learning tasks that are appropriate for the student, 
and it ran provide positive and negative exarripiles ol the concept. It can 
present the learner with mastery tests, iriforrii the learner when the task 
has been mastered, present appropriate remedial iristiuctidn and repfisess- 
ment if necessary, keep a record of learning tasks that the student has 
mastered, and provide the next appropriate learning task in a seq . .uial 
unit of study. The learner must be attentive as he or she interacts wiui the 
coinputer, and studio show that learning is positively related to the extent 
to which the learner is attentive arid involved doing learning tasks: 
Also, the learner is in cpritrol arid does riot Ibs^ lace by asking an ever- 
patient computer to "tell me agairi." Thus, coriiputer-assisted instruction 
permits the kr-; er to progress thrbngh a scierice unit at his or her own 
rate. The unit can be started br terriiiriated at any time that the student 
chooses, pioviding that tlie cbmputer arid the software ^r^: av.-xiiable: Unfor- 
tunately, much of the sbftware rieeded for eff3Ctivc ) : t .he computer- 
assisted instructiori has yet tb be developed. De: uch software 
may involve the scierice teacher iri a new creative inbC; ?.<: ?^ jnal role: 

Cohclusibri 

Scierice and tect.;.iblbgy influence every aspect of our lives^ in busi- 
ness, goyerrinieiit, :he riiilitary, dccupations and profesions^ and the vot- 
ing booth, riiariy decisibris require an understanding of science. Scientific 
literacy is basic for livirig, working, and decision making: 

Develbpriierital education students are most likely to have difficulty 
iri firidirig eriiplbyriierit because many are school dropouts, and high 
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school gra tuation or its equivalent is a criterion for most jobs: Gom- 
rriunity colleges provide bppbrturiiries for the developmental education 
student to cpmperisate for academic deficiencies, including inadequate 
preparatibh in Jie sciences. 

The current cbmmuhity college focus on basic cor n^.unicatioh, 
arithmetic, arid study skills for the develpprnerital educatwa student is 
appropriate and essential b^it irisiuficieht. To function successfully in mod- 
ern society, it is irripbrtarit for all citizens tb understand basic science con- 
cepts arid to develop basic prbblerii-sblvirig skills, 

Scierice iristructbrs whb uriderstahd that develbpmerital education 
studerits are likely tb be field-deperiderit learriers at the concrete level of 
cognitive develbpriierit arid adjust their iristructibri accordirigly are most 
likely to rrieet the diverse acaderriic rieeds of the persbris whbm they teach. 
Researcii findings on effective scierice iristructibri that axe mbst relevant to 
the deveropmerital educatibri student cari be applied tb iristnicticrial prac- 
tice at !ittle cost. Creative use bf cbrripUter-assisted iristructibri to rneet the 
diverse academic needs of develbpmerital learriers cari reduce the heavy 
demands placed by individiialized instructibri bri scierice teachers. While 
the cost of individualized instructibri is higher thari diat bf traditibrial 
class instruction, the cost of failure tb rrieet the scierice- related acaderiiic 
needs of a relatively large number of de\'eJopmental edUc^tibri stliderits iri 
our society can be much greater: 
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The dajehyprherxtal teacher is the key to successful leamih^ 
in mathemalics. 



Mathematics and 
Developmental Education 

Edwin D. Strow bridge 



Most developmentai education • irdents in the community college are defi- 
cient in the basic skills necessary to deal with the concepts, constructs, and 
language of maS^matics^ l^eyjend to place little value on mathematics 
as a disdpiine, and they do not perceive it as useful to them in their daily 
live^ »r in their career goals. Developmental education students have a 
self -concept of failure. Hiis concept has been developed through repeated 
experiences of failure in our educational system. Personal identity or self- 
con(cept is a reflection of the reinforcements that a student gets from peers, 
teachers, and administrators. 

Developmental education students have, at best, marginal math 
skills. Their perception of math is aiiected by past experiences, and they 
cahhbt escape from the effects of past choices. Both the developmental 
education student and the develop mental education teacher must build on 
the assimilated past, not or^ 'vhat might have been if different choices h-^d 
been made. Thus, the challenge in teaching math to developmental edu- 
cation students is to build strong positive attitudes and to eradicate or 
modify rie^tive attitudes toward math. The area of attitude, feelings, and 
erhbtibris about math is the starting point for success in the teaching of 
developmental math. 

New Dirrctions for Community Colleges, na 57. Sen 1 randsco: Jossey<Bau, Spring 1987. 87 
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Addressing the Needs of Develbprherital Students 

Students who have not been successful or who have not experienced 
a sense of achievement in math cannot be expected tJ have strong positive 
attitudes about tb^ subject. Even students who have experienced success in 
some areas of math cannot be expected to have strong positive attitudes 
toward the areas in which they were riot successful. Many successful stu- 
dents do not possess positi\e attitudes toward riiath if their experiences 
have been limited to compuUitibri arid the solving of oral or written prob- 
lems that merely restate the cprnputatibrial cdrripdnent s They have missed 
math's greatest challenge— thirikirig in riiatheriiatics, experimenting, inves- 
tigating, and creating. Those who can see little or no use for math in dieff 
lives constitute another group that rieeds attention. Thus, an effective math 
program requires not brily provisibri for meeting needs but also for diag- 
nosing and ass-^ssing attitudes, feelings, arid emotions toward mathematics. 

Most of these f^lirigs, eriibtibris, arid attitudes are intimately con^ 
nected with past experierices arid with the student's perception that his or 
her needs have or have ribt beeri riiet. Thiis, both success and achievement 
are key needs. Maslow (1954) lists fdUr general areas of need: srfet>^ lovC; 
belonging, and self-esteerii; all riiust be accommodated for an individual 
to become self-actualized. 

Safety is ribt liriiited to physical safety: It encqnipasses freedom 
the embarrassmerit bf ribt knowing, of not understanding, and of having our 
mistakes, .errbrs, arid unsuccessful attempts at solving^ problems be revfiled 
publicly. Til us, riiariy develbpmerital education studente^e reluctant to ask 
questions and cpnsequeritly prefer to suffer in silence and ignorance. 

Lbve arid belbrigirig may seem to be fax renioved from the rn>the- 
matics classroom. What we mUst consider is that exceM^nt learning occurs 
thrbugh iriteractibri between and among individuals within a mutually 
respectful group. Not only are basic facts and information exchanged; 
they are alsb bffered, discussed, and considered. TT^e student who feelsjhat 
he or she belbrigs to the group can be m active participant 
offer ideas, suggestions, arid possible solutions; ask questions; and through 
th s process learn rriUch of what we vasji the student to know about the 
subject. The student wiid does not feel rtet h*^ or she belongs misses these 
bppbrturiities arid severely limits his or her learning and understandirig. 

Students with ^igh s?l[-esteem have the confidence necessary to 
attack a prob>rii with the ittitude that they ^n ultimately expect tp sblve 
it They are rituch better prepared to withstand setbacks and deal with the 
irievitable frust^v^tiOli^: as: c>riated jwitii die per r^d^ of no progress, lack of 
structure, and n-^w riU^thi.^t*5 and rcnrf^pt? than students with low self- 
esteem. Mariy students come to uu: r^acsi :;oms with aa adequate leve} of 
self-esteerii. While it is oui task to majntaiti and build adequate levels, it is 
iriiperative that we build self-'^steem in those where it is low. 

QO 
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How does a teacher build self-esteem? There are no simple solu- 
tions. One approach concentrates on attempting to meet Maslow's basic 
needs, which include success, achievement, recognition, belonging, con- 
sistent;, boundaries, and independence. The need to expldrr, investigate^ 
discover, and create is another integral.part of this set. But, perhaps the 
most criti(3l need is the need to know. John Dewey was one of the first to 
identify mental need. Piaget reinforced this cdncept through his idea of 
disequilibrium. Jerome Bruner further reinforced the idea with his notion 
thai tlie satisfaction derived from having learned is one of the most power- 
ful motivators available to llie developmental education insunctor The 
processes of skill building and concept development both include need as 
an early and integral part of each process. The need to do and the need to 
know must be included as a segiherit of this more gener; . There is. 
then, a direct relationship between heeds and badcs in P: : -;^emati«^ 

Krathwohrs taxbriomy of educational object ^v^ s ..v.^des insight 
into five levels of attitude, ft^-lihg, and emotion an ' [iko the seqiience 
through which these needs aie learned (Krathwohl, 1969). The receiving 
or awareness level />iracterized by a williiigness to obseive. listen, or 
realize. A willing - hpge, respond, volunteer, or pn^ctice reflects the 

responding lev?. ' ^^-e continued desire to grow^prcier. and assume 
responsibility de : < ' \c valuing level. The two remaining levels, orga- 
nization and char. • ion, include the forming of judgments and relat- 
ing, revising, and cuhsistency, respectively. Krathwoht^s hierarchy has five 
sets of* observable bdiavibrs that can be used both as indicators for partic- 
ular levels and as a guide for the affective skills that need to be taught and 
■ -arhed as part of successful progress in mathematics, 

tmplicatibhs for the Devdbpmental Instructor 

This discussion has some important impH^tions for the develop- 
mental instructor. If optimum learning is to take place, attention must be 
paid to establishing a classroom environment jhat provides safety for 
attempts to partidpaie in learning activitis; that maintains an atmosphere 
of mutual respect in which an individual can feel that he or she is contrib- 
uting and thus that he or she belongs; that extends the individual's self- 
esteem through success arid acnievement; that helps students to meet sUch 
heeds as investigation, exploration, discovery^^ana knowing; and that incor- 
porates the five levels cf affective learning into the instructioxial program 
both as a means of assessing attitudes— oHncreasing the teacher's aware- 
ness of students' perceptions of self and mathematics— and as means of 
building attitudes through the skills just listed for Krathwohl's five levels. 
The teacher is the primary means of recognizing and addressing student 
atutudes. Attitudes are of critical importance, but it is only throU^h direct 
action by the teacher that positive attitudes, feelings, and heeds can be 
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realized. The fact that negative attiludes can be learned as easily as positive 
attitudes makes the teacher's irble even more sighiflcaht and the teacher's 
responsibilities even greater 

How does the teacher bt * <;v ' * 'riubus, concrete link among math 

content, instruction, students, ' jveiopmerit of attitudes? Selecting 
and materials appropii. .Jr individi;al learnings abilities is one 
obvious wa>^ Specific strategies for maintaining ar;d promoting this interac- 
Son, as developed by Flanders (1965), include the teacher's verbal acceptance 
?^i^A^'W' emodons, praise,; explanation an of student con- 

ttibutions; appropriate questions; carefully p'larined lecture; and clear, s; 
dnct drecdons. Allcai, Fortune, and Cooper (1968) list -;j?h teen uy. H ar a 
skills^ of teaching: These skills include feedback aric- teun-'^^m: cs^ab- 
J^l motivation; lecture; higher-brdti urid ibo. ^ht- 

P^°^°^"S student's questions; closure, iric udihg 

review, summar%^and linking of new and o]<^ learning; arid redirection. 

Gompjeteness of communication, sensitivity to student behavior 
that provides cues to attitude, and use c^f appropriate frames of reference 
are also detailed. Finally^ illustrations and the US'* of examples are impbr- 
taht. Examples^ can be_either inductive or deductive in nature, but they 
must move from the simple to die complex, they must begin with familiar 
experience and knowledge^ and_ they must relate closely both tb previous 
learning and to the sldH or concept being taught. Having students give 
examples of these sldlls or concepts and of how they are used is bne prb- 
ductive means of cheddng student learning: 

Nonverbal communication js another very important part of the 
effort iriv-'Wed in building and maintaining r;tudent attitudes toward math- 
ematics. Out gestures, expressions, and movements all convey our attitudes 
and perceptions to stuc?^nts. We tell stud^nc how important we think a 
topic is by the amount of time that we spend on it: Our eyes and facial 
expressions tell students that we are into-ested in them and in what they 
are saying. We even tell them what we think of their contributions, and 
they read not only our interest and acceptance but also our sincerity. We 
can use these nonverbal behaviors and skills to make mathematics easy or 
impossible to learn. We build positive attitudts toward mathematics 
arid help individuals to learn and enjoy mathematics, or we can build 
riegativA attitudes. 

The developmental math teacher must be a diagnostician: This 
respbrisibility begins at the teacher's first meeting with the student and 
cbritiriues throughout the association. EffecUve dia^osis goes far beyond 
iibtirig ri^ht arid wrong answers on homev^^ork and tests: It includes iden- 
tifying the studerit's learning style and preferred mode: Thus, it must 
include assessriierit of the student's ability in both deductive and it^ductive 
reasbriirig arid iri divergent and converga.L .hinking. Both comprehension 
(basic uriderstaridirig) and the capacity to apply skills and content in like 
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situations must be addressed. Can the student read rhatherriatics? Can the 
student read books on mathematics, including texts? Can the student Use 
the processes of skill learning and concept learning to learh mathematics? 
Does the student possess skills of reteritibn arid transfer, arid is he or she 
applying them consciously arid effideritly? How good is the stUderit's spa- 
tial orientation and spatial visualizatibri? We kribw that these skills are 
tremendously imFKjrtarit iri learriirig riaaib.^Cari .the student work effec- 
tively with models arid diagrams at several levels of abstraction? Can the 
student differentiate betw^ri arid ariiorig models? Can the student integrate 
data derived from riibdels? Does the student have a sensitivity to problem 
solving? These are brily sbriie bf the qUestibris that need to be asked and 
answered. The pkiirit is that the teacher rieeds to identify important varia- 
bles ^hat are bperarit in the successful learning of mathematics. 

Adjustirig iristrUctibri to accbriiriibdate different learning styles and 
modes goes far beybrid changing an apprbacix or two or including a new 
set of materials. The visual, aUditbry, kinesthetic, and '^tile styles and 
modes have cbrisiderable implications ribt only for the instrUv onal modes 
that we Use iri teachirig corriputatiori skills, but also for the ^rames of 
reference, illUstratibris arid examples, cues, and models that \\>. u^e in 
teachirig sUch areas as gebriietry arid measurement. Tinnsfer and retendon 
are iri riiariy respects as dependent on these modes as problem-solving and 
thirikirig skills are. 

Fbr iristarice, visual learners a most comfortable with books and 
graphics. They see details. They are rood with visual symbols, and they 
erijby pUzzles. Yet, they a\n have real problems with oral directions and 
xiih participating iri oral class di? ission. Rernoying vJsuaHlisd^ctions 
arid givirig brie worksheet at a time y ; j ways of promoting learning among 
sUch stUderits. Use of visual dirc-^ /ns, demonsttatioiB, c^harts, gpnap^ 
arid cbrifigUratibri clues assists 2o vning: Constructing and labeling dia- 
grarris is helpful. 

TTie auditory learner tendi be a talker, memorizes easil)^ performs 
relatively poorly on group tesK, snd ten^ to have a poor perception of 
tiriie and space. Thinking out ! nid and oral responses help, as does pair- 
ing with a visual lean;er. Renioving distracting noise, providing a quiet 
place to work, and using as few words as pos^sible in giving insu^ction 
and examples are ways of assisting the auctitory learner. 

Kinesthetic learners learn by moving and touching. They enjoy 
doing things with their hands: They are well coordinated, and they can 
take things apart and put them back toget?^?!. Trieir spatial perception is 
generally quite good. Manipulatives, use of number lines, and the cou- 
pling of outlining with writing are suggested for kinesthetic learners. 

A student who characteristically has diSiculty with such concepts 
as one-to-one correspondences, rote computing, and sequencing at ariy 
level may well be a tactile learner The tactile learner needs concrete objects 
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in order to learn and has difficulty learning abstract symbols. Diagrams 
arid other illustrations can help this type of learner to establish associa- 
tibris with riurribers. Labeling, visual-auditory arid kiriesthetic approaches, 
aric2 the use of mariipulatives arid concrete objects for sequencing and 
patterriirig are all riecessary. 

Most learners use more thari brie riiode xo learn. Fbr iristance, visual 
nrriers need to hear arid write what they see, auditory learners need to 
ieL .fe.iize visually arid VTiie what they hear, arid kiriesthetic learriers terid 
tb he<ir arid visualize what they write. Wheri we use the various skills of 
teach .rig, we must constantly be aware that even the best lecture riiay riiiss 
the visual, kiriesthetic, or tactile learner. The illustratibris, examples, arid 
models that we use are critical to bur studerits in every aspect of learriirig. 
Inappropriate models can produce inappropriate or negative attitudes arid 
impede or even halt learriirig. Appropriate iristructibri arid exariiples have 
the opposite effect. 

Learning Models 

The strategies, activities, and materials involved in effective learning 
models can bridge learning r^odes. These models can be concrete, repre- 
sentauonal, or abstract; vt/ baJ , ^.i.^torv, kinesthetic, or tactile. Models can 
deal with unit^ -^ne-io-on^s lel^idonships, classes, or systems. They can 
involve Chang lodtf. ati.in, or they can represent the results of such 

change: Regai: f the form in v/hich we present them, they must be 
careful iy adapted to individual learning modes and styles: 

Concrete mouels are specially helpful during the inidal stages of 

leaning new matiisialh and concepts at any level: Opportunidcs to mariip- 

™^ rrarrange, construct, or see the real thing 
can make a confusing operauon or idra mudx more undenitandahle: Students 
ajso need to be able to group, classify^ and form categOiies in order to learn 
math concepts. By identifying and building students' ability to find and 
locate, record, and discuss the major attxibutes of a subject or object and then 
differentiate between and among objects by comparing contrasung 
them, we can make this categorizing task niudfi easier. T^"* aoility to find 
and state patterns — the major attributes or essential elements of models — has 
been idendfied as one of the four requirements for transfer. The transition to 
representational models — pictures, drawings, diagrams, and formulas — that 
demand the ability to deal with symbols becomes much easier when 
tionships with concrete models are finally established. Concrete models are 
ideal for teaching spwU;'^ orientation (position in space) and spatial vi' lai- 
ization (change of posit'on in space). These two asp)ects ol spatial perception 
are among the variables identified by Guilford (1967) as essential components 
of problerri solving. Other exp>erts in the field of learning have recognized 
sjpatial perception as a critical comfX)rient of concept learriin,^. 
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Representational models in the form of charts, tables, and graphs 
constructed by students, by the teacher, or taken from such familiar sources 
as current magazines and riewspap)ers are especially well suited to estab- 
lishing links between concrete models and abstractions. The process of 
constructing arid iriterpretirig them makes, therii excellent vehicles For iricor- 
poratirig arid exteridirig the cbricept-buildirig arid thirikirig skills described 
iri the cbritext of cbricrete models. Observirig arid recbrdirig, classifyirig 
arid categbrizirig, siiriimarizirig, arialyzirig, arid syrithesizirig data bbtairied 
frbrii the riibdels Eire additibrial thirikirig skills that are readily iricbrpk)rated 
into the math learriirig process throu^ the cbriibiried use of riibdels, 
charts, tables, arid graphs. Other thirikirig arid problerii-sblvirig skills are 
easy to associate with these riibdels: hypothesizing, predicting, estiriiatirig, 
riiaking assiirriptibns, arid critical thinking, that is, riiakihg judgrrierits 
based bri hbw well sbmethirig riieets a set bf standards. These thirikirig 
arid prbblerri-sblvirig skills are integral parts bf the transfer arid reteritibri 
bf mathematical cbn tent arid skills. Transfer helps significantly to sblidify 
arid extend the original learriirig, to associate twb br more learnings, arid 
to identify arid label critical points arid constants. 

Teaching Mathematical Cciicepts aiid Skills 

Models are important, biit isuccessful concept develdprfient in math- 
ematics requires the learning of concepts to be viewed not only as a process 
but also as a set of skills. The first step is to establish a purpose for learn- 
ing the concept. The instructor can relate the new concept to other con- 
cepts that students have learned and explain why, where, and how the 
new concept will be used. Relating the concept to needs taken from actual 
life situations is another vray of establishing a purpose for learning it. 
The second step is to analyze the concept and identify its major attributes. 
Teachers c^n help students by pointing out the main points behind an 
idea and by teaching them how to recognize these characteristics from 
such cues as numbered sequences, bold type, underlining, and italicized 
words, knowing the terminology of math is essential at this stage. The 
third step in learning a mathematical concept involves the use of models. 
The ability to use models plays a major role in determining how quickly; 
easily, and thorou^ly a new concept will be learned: A significant part of 
this learning process involves spatial perception, including spatial orien- 
tation and spatial visualization. Models that move from the concrete to 
the representational and thence to the abstract lie at the heart of the skills 
needed to learn concepts. Positive models contain the attribt^tes of the 
concept being learned: Negative models do not: The use of both positive 
and negative models allows for comparison and contrast, which promote 
pattern development. However, Hunter (1974) has cautioned that negative 
models can interfere with learning. Thus, negative models are probably 
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best Used somewhat into the learning process after the positive mbdels 
have given students a grounding in the concept. 

Successful learners of mathematical concepts can explain the con- 
cepts in their own words. They should be able to define, illustrate, arid 
demonstrate. These activities help students to interpret, build, and refine 
the knowledge and relationships that they have established during the 
previous steps in the process. These activities provide sbrrie of the practice 
that leads to retention. The degree to which students aire able to illustrate 
and demonstrate a concept both orally and in writing is an excellent indi- 
cator of the breadth and depth of their laming. 

Applicaaon or use of a mathematical concept follows the three 
steps outlined by Polya (1975) for the problem-solving process and extends 
the student's abilitis to explain and demonstrate. Performing and care- 
fully checking each step in die solution plan; completing charts, tables, or 
giaphs; following, or^nizing, and generalizing patterns; comparing pre- 
dictions with actual work; solving mathematical sentences and recording 
results; and working out simpler but similar problems and comparing 
solutions are all skills of application and all part of carrying out the plan 
required for problem solving: 

ehecking results, determining the reasonableness of one's answers, 
and drawing conclusions are probably other parts of the application of 
concepts, but these skills can also be considered a transition to the final 
step in the process of developing mathematical concepts, that of extending 
the concept to new areas. Extending a concept to new areas requires the 
student to have developed an attitude and a knowledge of success and 
confidence in his or her ability to use skills and content knowledge: At 
this point, students should be exploring and investigating mathematical 
relationships among many concepts and areas of mathematics, such as 
geometry and algebra, basic statistics, estimation, prediction, and 
probability. 

The Process of Teaching Mathematical Skills 

The process of building a mathematical skill begins with establish- 
ing a heed for that skill. As in the case of concept development, the best 
strategy is one that relies dri students' own identification of needs. In prac- 
tice, the teacher must often assurne_the role of explaining why arid where 
a particular skill can be needed. The secbrid step is to provide rribdels. 
Appropriate rnpdels can irri measurably increase rrieariirig, uriderstaridirig, 
arid learning. Special care should be takeri when usirig problerris iri text- 
books as rribdels. Mariy authors brriit steps arid take it for grarited that 
students will bbth ribtice that the steps have beeri brriitted arid uriderstarid 
the steps that have beeri brriitted. These assurriptibris caririot be made for 
develbprrierital students. 
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Massed practice is drill characterized by intense activity over a rela- 
tively short period of tinie. Massed practice is essential to leailiing a skill 
well. Care must be taken to ensure that such drill has real meaning to 
students and that fatigue does riot set in. Sirice skills are in many respects 
conditioned response, great care must be takeri that students learn each 
stepi correctly. It is infinitely more difficult to cbirect a skill learned incor- 
rectly thari it is to teach the skill in the first place. 

A plateau is a point iri the learning process where neither speed 
nor accuracy appesir to show any irriprbvemerit. This is a time when stu- 
dents can easily become discouraged arid give Up or go on to something at 
which they cari sUcceed. StUderits rieed to know that plateaus are periods 
duririg which corisblidatibri, iritegratibri, and differentiation are taking 
place arid that these processes will eventually lead to greater speed and 
accuracy. They rieed support arid encouragement at this stage. 

Spaced practice is initiated after the skill is learned; Practice periods 
becbriie less iriterise, jbriger, and spread out over increasingly greater periods 
of tiriie. Review arid summary are important and should lead to a planned 
arid brgariized skill maintenance program: Ideallyi students will develop 
attitudes arid a serise of responsibility for skill maintenance on their own. 
The teacher as a model can do much to encourage them to do so. 

The skills need to be applied regularly and in a number of different 
sitUatibris. Students need to know how to modify or alter the skill to fit 
new circumstances, and they need to know bow to transfer skill from use 
in number equations to problem-solving situations: This point is a major 
source of difficulty and frustration for many students. 

bverleaming consists of repetitions of a skill after mastery has been 
achieved: The purpose of additional repetitions is to ensure retention. 
Everything from learning and using the most basic facts to applying and 
solving equations of varying complexity has implications for overleaming. 
One point to consider is that three to five repetitions can produce results 
equal to those achieved by twenty-five repetitions. In other words, there is 
a point of diminishing returns. 

Finally, feedback should be used during ^ch of the steps just out- 
lined: knowledge that one's responses are correct or incorrect is critical at 
each step of the skill-learning process. 

Conclusion 

The teaching of mathematics is a highly complex set of very closely 
integrated and interrelated variables and procedures. It_ should be looked 
on as a complete whole or unified system. A number of the major factors 
have been isolated from this system for the purposes of defiriitiori arid 
desCTiption, but each factor should ultimately be thought of as bperatirig 
in concert with all the others. Thus, although attitudes are critical to 
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successful learning, produce learning without a teacher who 

is aware of and sjallfujly uses the skills of teaching. 

developmental ^cher^^^ key to successful learning in math- 
ematics. Through use of these teaching skills, he or she helps the devel- 
opmental education student to identify the essential models arid other 
materials and skills needed to learn the concepts and skills of riiatheriiatics. 
The^eacher who teaches diej)rocedures needed for learning riiatheriiatical 
concepts and skills does the m^imum to ensure successful and rewardirig 
learning for students of mathematics: it a not a simple or easy task. 
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Resources ahslracled Jrofn the Educationdl Resources 
Inforrnation Cenlef (ERIC) system provide fufthef informdlion 
ofi devetopmenlat education. 



Sources and Information: 
Developmental Education 
at the Community College 

Diane Zwerher 



The annotated bibliography of ERIG documents and journal articles in this 
chapter represents a selection of ERIC*s most recent acquisitions concerning 
developmental and remedial education at the two-year college. The items 
cited in this chapter were selected from ERIC's Resources in Education arid 
Current Index to Journals in Education. The chapter is divided irito five 
sections: student assessment and placement, programs arid program devel- 
opment, instructional corisideratioris, effectiveriess of reriiediatiori, arid state- 
wide perspectives ori developmerital arid remedial educatibri. It cdricludes 
with informatiori on how to obtain full-text copies of these (ibcuriierits. 

The literature ori remedial develbpriierital educatibri has grbwri cbri- 
siderably over the past teri years, arid the iteriis listed here are brily a sariiple 
bf the most recerit cbritributibris. The reader seeking further iriformatibri can 
turri tb several cbriipreherisive texts bri the subject, including the follbwirig: 

Dbribvarij R, ''Creatirig_Effective Prograriis for Develbpriierital Educa- 
tibri." Iri W. L. Dee^ri, D. TiHery, arid Associates, Renewing the Amer- 
icah CoThrnunity College^ Priorities and Strategies for Effective 
Leadership. Sari Frariciscb: Jbssey-Bass, 1985. 

K._M._ Aiitendi_(cdJ-_ TetKhinZJhe Development EduaUipn Stytdent, "~ 

New Directions for Community Colleges no. 57. San Fiancisco: Jossey-Ba&s. Spring 1987. 97 
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Maxwell, M. Improving Student Learning Skiits: A Comprehensive Guide 
to Successful Practice and Programs for Increasing the Peffofmance of 
_ Und^rprepaied Stiuients: San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1979. 
Richardson, R. C, Jr., Fisk, E; G, and Okun, M. A. Literacy in the Open- 
_ Access College. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1983: 

Rdueche, J. E., and Snow, J. ], Overcoming Learning Problerns: A Guide 
to Developmental Education in College: San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1977. 
Each of these texts includes extensive bibliographies. Another 
source of inforrnation is Key Resources on Community Colleges: A Guide 
to the Field and Its Literature, by A. M. Gohen^ J. 6. Palmer, and K. D. 
Zwemer (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1986): Chapters of the Key Resources 
guide list works that have had a major impact on the field of remedial 
educatibh at community colleges. Finally, the ERiG collection includes 
scores of additional documents and journal articles; For information on 
how to obtain these and other ERIC resources, call or v^rnte the ERIC 
Clearirighouse_fpr Junior Colleges, 8118 Math-Sciences Building, UCLA, 
Lbs Angeles, California 90024. 

Student Assessment and Placement 

Boggs, G. R; The Effect of Basic Skills Assessment on Student Achievernent 
and Persistence at Butte CoUege: A Research Report, Ordville, Calif.: 
Butte College, 1984. 23 pp: (ED 244 686) 

Examines student adiievement data in an effort to measure the effec- 
tiveness of an assessmenyjrogram used to place students in writing classes 
at Butte College ^California): Notes that, although there were no signifi- 
cant differences in the high schoo[ grade point averages of students enter- 
ing the college before and after implementadon of the prdgtam, the grades 
earned by students at die college increased sigpiificantly after the assessrnerit 
procedures were operadonalized. Serves as an example of one college's 
effort to evaluate the impact of assessment and placement. 

Borst, P W;, and Cordrey, L. J. The Skills Prerequisite Systemj Fullerton 
College (A Six-Year Iriv^^^^^^ People). Fullertbri, Callf.i^_North 

Orange County Community College bis^^ 1984. 10 pp. (ED 255 247) 
Bescribes the development, implementation, and evaluation 
Skills Prerequisite Sy^stem instituted by Fullerton College (California) in 
an attempt to reduce withdrawal rates. Notes that the system involves 
mandatory assessment of skills in reading, writing, arid mathematics, fol- 
lowed by prescriptive mandatory placement in appropriate remedial 
instruction before enrollment in skill-dependent, entry-level courses. 
Includes course descriptions and information on assessment procedures. 

Callas, b. "Academic Placement Practices: An Analysis and Proposed 
Model." College Teaching, 1985, 33 (l), 27-32. 
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Details the procedures tised by six two-year and four-year colleges 
within the State University of New York to identify high-risk students: 
Describes the operation of these practices within the academic system as 
well as the colleges' evaluations of student progress in remedial courses. 

Hector, J. H. Establishing Cutaff Scores for Pldcefnent in Cornmunity CoU 
lege DevelopTrirnlal Courses. Mbrristbwn, Teiin.: Walters State Commu- 
nity College, 1984. 20 pp. (ED 246 934) 

Describes a screening procedure implemented for entering students at 
Walters State Cbmmunity College (Tennessee). Details the three-level system 
of cutoff scores used lb help students interprei; assessment results: STOP, 
indicating little chance bf academic success; CAUTION, suggesting that 
students cbnsider carefully their choices; and GO, indicating that students 
have the needed skills. Includes results of an assessment of the screening 
procedure and its effectivenesss in identifying students who need remediation. 

Hblteri, V. Skills Assessment at Victor Valley College. Victbrville, Calif.: 
Victor Valley Cbmmunity College, 1985. 10 pp. (ED 253 278) 

Describes the mandatbry assessm and vbluntary placement pro- 
gram at Victbr Valley College (Califbitiia). Nbtes that enrollment in basic 
reading arid math cburses increased by 88 percent and 124 percent, respec- 
tively, after implementatibn bf the program. Also points but there has been 
an upward trend in reteritiori but a decline m the enrollment of new students. 

Rounds, ]._C, Assessment, Placerhent, Competency: Four Successful Com- 
rnuhity College Progrdrns. Marysville, Calif.: Yuba Cbliege, 1984. 41 pp. 
(ED 241 080) 

Draws on interviews with college personnel to describe the assessment 
and placerrieriyDrograrn California community cblleges: Sacra 

City College, Fullertbri College, Sierra College, arid Victbr Valley College. 
Examines program adiriiriistratibri^ bperatibri, arid design arid siiriimarizes 
iriforrriatibri related to testirig policies, registration arid assessriierit prcRre- 
dures, future directibris, arid reactibris frorii cburiselbrs, studerits, arid faculty. 
Nbtes that all four cblleges rely heavily bri the cbriiputer, usirig it to provide 
a prescriptive priritbut for studerits withiri hbuirs bf assessriierit. 

Rounds, J. C.^ arid Andersen, D. 'Tlacemerit iri Remedial Qjllege Cl^sse^^ 
Required Versus Recbmmerided.** Comrhuhity College Review, 1985, 13 
(1), 20-27. 

Reviews literature ori the questionable value of remedial iristnictibri 
during the 1960s arid 1970s, the improverrierit bf iritake arid placeriierit 
procedures duririg the subsequent decade, arid studerit partidpatibri iri vbl- 
uritary remedial_prbgrams. Cites recbriiriieridatibris eriiergirig frbrii the riibst 
recent studies bf remedial iristnictibri, arid draws bri this literature tb ribte 
the iricreased use arid corise'^uerices bf riiaridatory placeriierit arid testirig. 
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Rounds, J. C, and Andersen, D. "Registration and Assessment Procedures 
at Ninety-Nine California Gommunity eolleges." Marysville, Gaiif.: 
Yuba College, 1985. 16 pp. (ED 254 292) 

Surveys the registration and assessment procedures used in ealifor- 
hia's community colleges, focusing on course advising, orientation, coun- 
seling, use of computers in advising, and testing. Notes that cxDunseling at 
most colleges, is handled by counselors rather than by faculty and that 
drily twenty of the riiriety-riirie responding institutions required testing for 
rerriediatidri. Serves as a descriptive analysis of procedures commonly used 
to advise eriteririg studerits. 



Santa Rosa Juriidr College. EiRT/ ASSET /Final Grade Study: Fund for 
Instructional IrhproxJerne^^^ Final Report, 1983-8?. Sama Rosa, Calif.: 
Sarita Rbsa Junior College, 1984. 189 pp. (ED 253 272) 

Describes a study uridertakeri at Sarita Rosa Juriidr College (Cali- 
fornia) to determine how well placeriierit tests predicted studeriL grades in 
nine cburses. Uses the scores of 350 Atuderit^dluriteers on ihe Diagridstic 
Reading Test, the American Cbllege Testing Program's ASSET tesLbattery, 
and Sarita Rosa Juriibr College's precalculus arid prealgebra tests. Provides 
only iricbriclusive finding^ but serves as ah exariiple df one cdllege's effort 
tb assess the predictive validity of its placeriierit iristruriierits. 

SchUiti, J. A. Assessing and Tmpfovirig Wrilihg^ Placernehl Sample Validity: 
Title 111 Cufficulutn Enfichrnenl Activity Faculty Peveloprnent Project 
Report Reading, Pa: Reading Area Cbriiriiuriity College, 1985. 86 pp. 
(ED 261 719) 

Describes a six-year effbirt Uridertakeri by the huriiariities faculty at 
Reading Area Community College (Peririsylvariia) tb iriiprbve the validity 
and reliability of the writing sample evaluatibn results Used to cbUrisel 
entering freshmen into appropriate writing classes. Exariiiries the cbrisis- 
tency of the evaluations and draws a profile bf studerits with bbrderlirie 
vmting samples in order to investigate the characteristics bf these studerits, 
monitor their success in writing classes, assess their bverall peirfbrriiarice 
in college, and identify factors that affect their retention. 

Programs and Program Development 

Alvin Community College: The Deveiopmentai Program at Alvin Com- 
munity College: A Description, Revised: Alvin, Tex.: Alvin Community 
College, ^984: 42 pp: (ED 248 938) 

Describes the philosophy, purpose, operation, implementation, and 

assessment of the developmental education program at Alvin Community 
College (Texas): Traces die program's history and describes its target pop- 
ulation, current organizational structure, and administrative cdncems. 
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Chand, S: "The impact of Developmental Education at Triton College." 

Journal of Developmental Education, 1985, 9 (1), 2-5. _ 

Desmbes the developmental education program at Iritbri College. 
Includes infonnation on student placement, courses, faculty selection, read- 
ing and writing instruction, and mathematics ihstructibri. Examines the 
college's learning assistance center arid its efforts in the areas of tutbririg, 
special projects, and assistance for the disabled. 

Cohen, A. M. "Mathematics Instruction at the Two- Year Cbllege: An 
ERIC Review," Cpmmuhity College Review, 1985, 12 (4), 54-61. 

Reviews the literature on twb-year cbllege matheriiatics ainicUla and 
iristructibri. Iricludes iriforriiatibri bri remedial prbgrams, college-level pro- 
grams, studerit riiathernatics competencies, prbfessibrial and the 
future bf riiathernatics iristructibri. Nbtes (p. 56) that "the major difference 
betweeri reriiedial arid cbllege-level riiathernatics seeriis to be in the pattern of 
preseritatipri (labbratbry versus classrbbrn) arid in the staffing (a lead instruc- 
tor sUpervisirig a corps bf aids versus a Idrie instructor in a classroom):" 

Flarririi, A. L., arid others. Reading Area Community College Basic Skilh 
Program Review. Readiiig, Pa.: Reading Area Community College, 1984: 
77 pp. (ED 251 129) 

Exarriiries basic sldlls prdgtamming and support services at Read- 
irig Area Cbrnmiinity College (Pennsylvania): Includes information^ on 
the counseling and testing services that make up the college's assessment 
prbgrarri. Profiles the college's developmental studies program in terms of 
purpose, funding, student flow, and major activity areas: 

Hartsdugh, G.A.K: "Managing and Evaluating Basic Skilis Programs." 
CommuniVy College Reiyieu?, 1983-19^^^^ 

Addresses administrative questions relating to the design of reme- 
dial prdgrams: Focuses on factors to be^ considered within the areas of 
administrative support, organizational structure, internal program design, 
program testing, and program outcomes: 

Joseph, N: Integrated Language Skills: An Approach to Developmental 
Studies: Lake City^ Fla:: Lake City Comrhunity College, 1984. 14 pp. 

(ED 241 095) - _- - . 

Describes and evaluates a language skills program aimed at iricreasirig 
the chances of academic success among remedial students. Emphasizes that 
the program concenStes first on developing students' speaking arid listeri- 
ing skills before proceeding to more complex readirig arid writirig tasks. 
Evaluation reveals that students who complete the language skills prbgrarri 
and subsequently take the college's basic English course peiforin better bri 
class tests than studaits who complete only the basic Eriglish cburse. 
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Lazdbwski, W. P. "Saving. Your Assets (Open -Entry/Open-Exit)." Paper 
presented at the Annual Conference of the Western College Reading 
and Learning Assodatiori, Los Angeles, March 20-23, 1986: 10 pp 
(ED 270 186) 

Provides information on two open-entry /open-exit developmental 
courses at El Paso Cbrrirriuriiiy College (Texas). Notes thai the courses, 
which cover reading and study skills, were designed for students who 
found themselves bverwhelmed in curricula for which they were poorly 
prepared. Outlines the sixteen modules in each course. 

Leatherbarrbw, R. The Remedial English Pro^arh f and] An Outline of the 
Compositional Skills Taught a.s a Continuum Through English Hi and 
112 [and] English Division Policies Jor English 111 and 112: Arnold, 
Md.: Anne Arundel Cbmrhuhity College^ 1984. 8 pp. (ED 241 090) 
Presems the gbals, bbjectives, strategies, 
division courses. Outlines course policies concerning the allotment of class 
time, writing assignments, grading, arid referrals to the English center. 

Luyaas-Briggs, L. "Integrating Basic Skills with College Content Instruc- 
iion.'' Journal of Developmental and Remedial Education, 1984, 7 (2), 
6-9,31. 

Describes Sacramento City College's Higher Education Learning 
Package (HELP), which iritegrates reading, writing, study skills, and con- 
tent instruction within the regular classroom to improve basic skills and 
personal develbpmerit ariibrig rioritraditibrial, high-risk students. Considers 
the HELP prbgram's tearii-teachirig approach, the three-phase strategy 
used to implement the prograrii, arid the instructional materials used. 
Discusses student irespbnses tb the prbgrarri and concludes that the inte- 
gration of basic skills instructibri in cbriterit area classes is preferable to 
separate remedial and develbpriiental courses. 

McClUre, P. J, ScVence Mastery: A Design for High-RM Student Success. 
Columbia, S.C.: Midlarids Technical Collie, 1984. 9 pp: (ED 259 785) 
Describes a three-phase develbpmerital science program in which 
students gradually prbgress from developmental to college-level course 
work. Nbtes that the prbgrarii begiris with well-ordered, tightly structured 
mastery learning experierices, proceeds to more independent instruction, 
and concludes with rilainstrearii class instruction supplemented by tutorial 
assistance. Indicates that the prb^arii has increased student success in 
science courses and resulted in higher persisterice rates overall. 

Marcbtte, "Ciriciririati Technical Collie Developmental Eduration Pro- 
gram." Paper presented at the Annual Conference of the National 
Assbdatibri for P^eriiedial/Developmental Studies in Postsecondary Edu- 
catibn, Philadelphia, March 8-10, 1984. 49 pp. (ED 251 137) 
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Details the goals, objectives, arid cbrriporierits of the develbprrierital 
education proj^am providing basic skills instructibn for students who 
have been accepted conditionally irito health, business, or engineering 
career programs at Qncinnati Techriical Cbllege (Ohio). Cites a 90 percent 
success rate with studerits who see the prbgrarii thrbUgh cbrhpletibn arid 
notes that, of those studerits, 90 percent succeed in the regular college 
program. Includes course butliries arid grading policies. 

Michels, L: Milwaukee Area Technical College: The Crossover Program. 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Department of Research, Planning, and Developmerit, 
Milwaukee Area Tedinicai eollege, 1986. 24 pp. (ED 270 161) __ 

Describes and evaluates Milwaukee Area Techriical College's Crbss- 
over Program, which was designed to help studerits with low assessriierit 
test scores improve their reading, math, and study skills. Iricludes irifor- 
mation on admissions, orientation, and atteridarice policies as well as out- 
come data on retention and persistence among prbgrarii studerits. 

Schiribff, R. B. "Advisement and Counseling Challenges Facing Commu- 
riity Cbllege Educators: The Miami-Dade Experience." in A. S. Thur- 
stbri arid W. A. Rdbbins (eds:), Counseiing: A Crucial Function for the 
1980s. New Directidiis for Community Colleges, no. 43. San Francisco: 
Jdssey-Bass, 1983. 144 pp. (ED 235 865) 

Details efforts undertaken by Miami-Dade Community College to 
meet the counseling challenges posed by student assessment and placement. 
Identifies five areas in which counseling staff provide support services for 
developmental students: value clarifiration, time management, stress and 
anxiety reduction, goal setting and decision making, and study skills. 

Wcyig, E. C. A Master Plan for Developmentai Education: A Proposai. 
Office of Instructibn Report No. 82-06. Los Angeles: Los Angeles Trade- 
Technical Cbllege, 1982. 69 pp. (ED 248 913) 

Prbpbses a master plan for developmental education at Los Angeles 
Trade-Technical Cbllege (Califdrnia) detailing program goals, compo- 
rierits, staffing, and budget. Addresses key questions relating to develop- 
riierital educatibn, including access and mission, program^ and resources, 
arid guidance and placement: Elaborates on the program's four major 
cbriipbrierits: cdunseling, instruction, curriculum and professional devel- 
bpriierit, arid prdgram evaluation. 

Instructibrial Consideratibhs 

Bozeman, W., and HiSstein, W. J. "Using the Computer to Iriiprbve Basic 
Skills." Paper presented at the Annual National Cbriveritiori of the Amer- 
ican Association of Community and Junior Cblleges, Orlaridb, Fla., 
April 12-16, 1986. 29 pp. (ED 269 068) 
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Offers informatibn on the benefits of Using cbrhputer-assisted 
instruction (CAI) for remedial education. DiscUsses the different modes 
and features of CAI (drill and practice, tutorial prbgrams, simUlaribris) 
and describes the funding, administratibn, and bUtcbmes bf the CbmpUter- 
Assisted Basic Skills Project cbnducted by SbUtheastern CbmmUnity Col- 
lege at the Ibwa State Penitentiary. Concludes with a sbftwaire purchase 
list that provides information on vendors and cbsts. 

Jacbbsbn, K. H., and Hbrrier, A. M. Notes to_7eachers of Basic Writing: 
An lnslfucl6f*s GuijiiJ&ddA. Reading, Pa.: Reading Area Cdmmuriity 
College, 1983. 42 pp. (ED 250 035) 

Presents basic assUmptibns abbUt the teaching bf deyelopmcrital 
writing and draws on classroom experience and recent research to explore 
elements of the cbmpbsition pirbcess. Suggests that the prbcess bf compb- 
sition includes several parallel, recursive, and interactive stages. 

Manikas, W. T. "Hblistic Teaching." Paper presented at the Annual 
National Convention of the Assbciatibn for the Improvement of Com- 
munity Cbllege Teaching, LbUisville, Ky., November 2-5, 1983. 10 pp. 
(ED 237 155) 

Reviews recent research, particularly brain research, dri hdw indi- 
viduals leairn and relates this infbrmatibri to the develbpmerit of prbgrams 
and instirUctibnal methods. Recbmmerids that develbpmental prbgrams 
take a holistic approach that fbcUses bn affective-serisbiy deveropmerit as 
well as on cognitive learning. 

RbUeche, J. E., arid others. "Access_with Excellence: Toward Academic 
Success in Cbllege." Corhmuhify College Revierv, 1985, 12 (4), 4-9. 

Draws bn a review bf rri^or studies cbnducted bver the past ten 
years tb exariiirie the strerigths arid weataesses bf iristitutibrial responses 
to the grbwirig riUriiber bf stUderits with irisUfficierit basic skills. Notes 
that the basic skills taught iri reriiedial classes are ribt reiriforced in the 
regular cUiticUlUrii arid that sUch cbUrses are taught without reference to 
applications in ac^doriic br vbcatibrial settirigs. Coricludes with an outline 
of the eleriients that Have characterized successful basic skills programs. 

State Uriiversity of New York. Basic Skills in Postsecondary Occupational 
Education: Faculty Development Resource Manual Materials Developed 
arid Used by New l^rk State Two-Year College Staff in the Role of Faculty 
Trainers. Albariy: Twc^^^ar Cbllege Development Center, State Univer- 
sity of New York, 1984, 101 pp. (ED 253 269) 

Describes the impranehtatibri and outcomes of a statewide faculty 
developriierit effort tb irivolve vbcatibrial instructors in the development of 
classrbbm strategies that iriiprbve student basic skills. Describes strategies 
develbped by pairticipatirig iristructbrs iri the areas of math, writing, and 
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career survival skills: Serves as a rare example of the participation of voca- 
tionai faculty in basic skills instruction. 

Totten,_C, E "Participants in Dsaming, Not Spectators." Paper printed at 
the University System of Georgia Statewide Conference on Developmental 

Studies, Jekyll Island, Ga., April 25-27, 1985. 13 pp. (ED 261 735) 

Identifies student inVdlvement as the most important element in 
successful developmental work. Recommends strategies to promote more 
active nibdes of teaching. Notes ways of encouraging students to mke 
greater responsibility for their learning and discusses the importance of 
creating ari environment conducive to active student participation: 

Assessing Effectiven^ of Remediation 

Akst, G: "Reflections on Basic MaS PnDgrams in the Two- Year Gbllege." 
Paper presented at the Sloan Foundation Gonference on New Directions 
in Two-Year College Mathematics, Atherton, Calif., July 11-14, 1984. 

19 pp. (ED 246 925) 

Reviews issues concerning basic math prognuns at twb-y^ colleges. 
Discusses factors contributing to the growth of these programs; touches bh 
the debate over their effectiveness, makes sug^tibns fbr improvement, and 
offers strategies aimed at reducing the need for such programs. 

Baylis, C. A., Jr. Summdfy of an Investigation into the Relative Effects on 
Student Performdnce on a "Btock" Versus a "Non-Block'' Schedukd Devel- 
opmental Sernestef: Pfetest-Fosttest Control Group Design: Monroeville, 
Pa.: Allegheny County Community College, Boyce Campus, 1983: 
12 pp. (ED 244 711) 

Details results of a study investigating the effect J3f a blodc-sdied- 
uled developmental semester on student academic P^o™ance^ Comp^es 
pre- and post-test results, dropout and absentee rates^ S^de Point averages, 
arid student attitudes, anxieties, and specific learning behaviors and_con- 
eludes that the block-scheduled semester is an effective strategy for increas- 
ing student success. 

Belcher, M. The Role of Development Cdufses in Improving CLASt Per- 
formance. Research Report No. 85-04. Miami, Fla.: Office of Institu- 
tibnal .Research, Miami-Dade Community College, 1985. 12 pp: 
(ED 267 874) 

.Assesses the role of develdpmental studies in preparing Miami- 
Dade Q)rnrnunity Qjllege students for the College Level Academic Skills 
Test (CLAST), a basic skills tests that all students must pass before matric- 
iilatih^ in the upper division at public Universities in Florida. Concludes 
that the effect of develdpmental work on future CLAST performance 
varies according to the area of basic skills being considered, which sug- 
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gests that develbpmeriial course work neither helped ribr hindered student 
test results. 

Butte Gollege. Evalxmtion of Remedial Programs: Pilot Study Final Report; 
Oroville, GaliL: Butte Gollege^ i985. 42 pp. (ED 263 963) 

Describes a pilot study undertaken to develop and test evaluation 
procedures for remedial reading, English, and math programs at Butte 
College (California). Examines the improvement in basic skills of students 
enrolled in developmental reading and math classes, evaluates the success 
of remedial English students in subsequent courses, and reviews the success 
of students enrolled in remedial classes at Butte who later transferred to 
the California State University at Ghico. 

Cordrey, L. J. Evaiualion of the Skills Prerequisite Systein at Fullerton 
College (A Two-Year Follow-Up), Fullerton, Calif.: Fullerton College, 
1984. 99 pp. (ED 244 663) 

Studies the impact of a mandatory assessrnent arid placernent pro- 
gram implemented at Fullerton College (California) to assess student 
skills, ameliorate skill deficiencies, and place students in classes appropri- 
ate to their level of competency. Draws on a variety of data sources to 
examine placement patterns, the effects of remediation on subsequent 
grade point average and persistence, and the frequency of misplacement 
(that is, erroneous placement in regular, rather than remedial, classes.) 

Elderveld, P. J. "Factors Related to Success arid Failure iri Developmental 
Mathematics in the Cbrririiuriity Cbllege.^' Qornmunjty/ Junior College 
Quaftefly of Research and Practice, 1983, 7 (2), 161-174. 

Studies the achieveriierit of 513 develbpriierital riiatheriiatics students 
in eight Illiridis cdrrirriUriity colleges. Concludes that riuriierical skills, 
instructional method, age, self-assessment of knowledge of riiath ability, 
and attitude toward matherriatics are detenriiriarits of sticcess or failure. 

Goldstpn, R._Math lOV Survey, Fall 1982. Lincroft, N.J.: Brookdalc Com- 
munity College, 1983. 24 pp. (ED 237 146) 

Investigates factors associated with succ^s and failure in the basic 
mathematics course at Brobkdale Community College (Never Jersey). Corre- 
lates course pass rat« with data on students' sex, age, credit load, emplby- 
rrierit status, and attitude tbward math. Reveals that, while a pbsitive 
attitude tbward mathematics correlates strongly with success, a negative 
attitude does ribt correlate strbrigly with failure. 

Simmons, J.A.M. Testing the Effectiveness of the One-To-One Method of 
Teaching Composition: Improvement of beaming in English Project, 
Los Angeles, Calif.: Los Angeles Community College District, 1979. 
39 pp. (ED 261 725) 
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Evaluates the effectiveness of the so-<^lled Garrison method, a one^ 
tb-bhe method of teaching composition to students who are inexperienced 
in writing arid who are defiderit in language skills. Reveals Sat ^arris£n 
method studerits siidwed greater gains on pre- and posttest essay exams 
thari cbritrbl gtbup students. 

Suter, M. A. *'A Cbrnparison of Grades, GFA, and Retention of Devejop- 
riierital Students at Northwest Technical College." Unpublished gradu- 
ate seriiiriar paper. University of Toledo, 1983: 24 pp. (ED 254 267) 

Cbrnpares the academic success of students who completed devel- 
bprricrital education courseis with the academic success of students who 
did riot take such courses but whose placement test scores indicated that 
they should. Describes the study methodology, which focused on analyses 
of class grades, overall grade point averages, and retention rates. 

Tarrant County Junior College. An Evuiuative Study of the Student Com- 
pteliofi Rate for Mathematics 1403 (A, B\ €),. Fort Worth, Tex.: South 
Campus, Tarrant County Junior College, 1984. 209 pp. (ED 248 911) 
Analyzes curricular and instructionai influences on student com- 
pletion rates in a remedial mathematics program at a Texas community 
college district. Examines the impact of student placement scores, mode of 
instruction, class size, enrollment status, grades, and content being studied 
at the time of withdrawal: 

Wilson, M. A. Evaluation of the Solano College Wriimg Skills Laboratory. 
Suisun City, Calif.: Solano Community College, 1984, 30 pp. 
(ED 254 265) 

Compares the writing improvement 61 three student groups at 
Solano Community College: those enrolled in the writing skills laboratory 
(WSL), those enrolled in an English fundamentals class (EF),_ arid those 
concurrently enrolled in both programs (WSL + EF). Reveals that the 
WSt and the WSt + EF students experienced the highest rate of iriiprbve- 
ment, based on an acamination of writing assigriments at the begiririirig 
and end of the term. Concludes that individualized laboratory iristructibri 
contributes si^ifiatntly to the improvement of writing ability Iricludes 
study recommendations, information bri holistic ratirig criteria, arid sarii- 
ples of student papers. 

Statewide PcKpectives 

Carbone, G. J., and Torgerson, A. A Learning Assistance Support System 
for the Washington Comrhunity College Systerh. Olyriipia: Washirigtbri 
State Board for Community Cbllege Educatibri, 1983. 13 pp. 
(ED 246 942) 
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Describes the activities of Washirigtbri's statewide support system to 
irriprove the delivery of basic skills instruction at community colleges. 
Reviews various aspects of the project, iricludirig .a computerized data base 
of teaching strategies and research reports, faculty workshops, statewide 
meetings, videotape arid newsletter productibri,^ arid a developmerital edu- 
cation jDlaririirig document entitled "Platfonri for Excellence." 

Coffey, J. Remedial Education in Cqlifqfnia*s Public Colleges and Uni- 
vefsilies: Campus Ferspectives on a Serious_Prohlem, Sacrameritb: Cali- 
fornia State Pbstsecbridary Education Cbriiriiissiori, 1983. 12 pp. 
(ED 230 227) 

Reports on a series bf fourteen site visits j[iricludirig severi at com- 
munity colleges) conducted as part of a statewide study of pbstsecbridary 
remedial programs and services in California. Suriiriiarizes the respbrises 
of selected personnel at each campUs bn eleveri issues. 



Fadale, L. M., and Winter, G. M. Assessrhent of Developm Praams 
for Fostsecondafy Occupalionat Education Students: A Task Force Report, 
Albany: Two- Year College Development Center, State University bf New 
York, 1984. 34 pp. (ED 255 275) 

Summarizes the recommendations of a task force bf develbpriierital 
education professionals in New York that considered issues ixslated to tlie 
evaluation of developmental programs fiom a statewide perspective. High- 
lights the need to develop consensus on tefminolbgy; the need tb deal with 
e\^lnation in the context of budgeting, student demographics, arid cbllege 
structure; and the need to maintain local flexibility on assessment processes. 

Farland, R. W: Remediation in the Caiifornia Community Colleges: Fro- 
posab for Board Policies and Actions, Sacramento: Office bf the Chan- 
cellor, California Community Colleges, 1985. 24 pp. (ED 253 267) 
Presents recommendations of the Chancellor's Task Force dri Aca- 
demic Quality concCTning remedial offerings in California community 
colleges. Proposes a Jiew definition of remedial education, characterizing 
it ^p; i9)_as '^Sat P^5^^ which is designed to assist students to attain 
those lesoning slalls necess^y to succeed in college transfer, certificate, or 
degree courses_and programs." Responds to recommendations drawn up 
by the California Postsecondary Education Commission concerning the 
respective roles of eaS postsecondary educational segment in remediation, 
evaluation processes, and college relationships with adult schools. 

Fauske, J. R; ''Developmental Eduration: The Second Chance?" In Don 
A. Carpenter (ed.). Focus: A Forum on Teaching and t^eaming in Utah 
Community and Technical Colleges: Vol. 2. Salt take City: Utah State 
Board of Higher Education, 1983; 37 pp; (ED 234 849) 
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Defines develdpmeriial education and discusses its place in today's 
educational arena. Points but (p. 27) the difference between developmental 
education ("learning of sequentially related irifdrrhation"j arid reriiedial 
education (a "repetitibri of processes which were rib t iriitially successful"). 
Argues that developmental educatibri at the ceilirig level does riot_ neces- 
sarily cbristitute duplicatibri of effort arid urges the cbritiriuatibri of devel- 
bpriierital prbgrariis in Utah's institutions bf higher education. 

Illiribis Cbriiriiuriity College Board. Results of the Survey of Community 
Colleges oh the_ Teaching of Writing: Illinois Community College_ Board 
Report to the J[lliriois_Board qf_ Higher E(^^ Illirio's 
Cbriimuriity College Board, 1984. 12 pp. (ED 250 051) 

Suriirii2irizes findings of a study conducted to deterrriine the tii-:erit 
status of writing iristnictibri in Illiribis cbriiriiuriity cblleges. Provides irifbr- 
riiatibri on writirig cx)urses, cbUrse placerilerit, graduatiori arid cbmpletibri 
requireriierits, iri-service trairiirig fbr iristrtictbrs, arid technical assistance. 

Miariii-Dade Cbriiriiuriity GAVege, Questions and Answers Concefning the 
Higher Education Provisions of the RAISE Bitt (Sefidle Bill 357): Miami, 
Fla.: Miami-Dade Community College, 1983. 14 pp. (ED 230 232) 

Examines the consequences bf Senate Bill 357, a comprehensive 
cducatibn act designed to raise educational standards in Florida. Points 
but that sections bf the bill would have a negative impact on minorities 
by limiting access to higher education, elirninating funding for commu- 
nity college develbpmental education, and reducing federal financial aid 
to students who would enroll in developmental programs. Serves as an 
example bf the legislative role in remedial programming. 



Morante, E. A., and others. Reports to the Board of Higher Education on 
the Character and Effectiveness of Remedial ^^ograim in New Jersey Pub- 
lie Colleges and Universities in Fall 1981. Trenton: New Jersey Basic 
Skills Council^ New Jersey State Department of Higher Education, 1982. 

168 pp. (ED 233 757) 

Reviews the status of remedial programs in New Jersey public 
colleges: Presents d^ta rejated^^ passing rates, attrition, 

and student performance in subsequent courses. Notes that a relatively 
letrge number of students, especially those in mathematics courses, did 
not complete their remedial courses and that students completing reme- 
dial courses persisted in college at the same rate as students who did not 
need remediation. 

Piland, W. E. Remedial Educatidn in the States, Nbrmal: Illiribis. State 
University, Department bf Curriculum and Instructibri, 1983. 68 pp. 
(ED 251 160) 
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Surveys state directors of cbmrhuriity colleges in an effort to collect 
informatidn on state defiriitibris of remedial education, the state mission 
in regard to rernedial education, the types of courses that are funded as 
remedial classes, methods of funding, gbvernmental agencies with author- 
ity in this area, the educational levels at which remedial education is con- 
ducted, and the present cbnditibri bf rernedial educatibri in each state. 
Serves primarily as a descriptive analysis bf the state role in remedial 
programming as of 1983. 

University bf Nevada System. An Assessment bj Developmental and Rerne- 
dial Educdlion in the Univers ity of Nevada System, Reno: University of 
Nevada System, 1984. 31 pp. (ED 258 621) 

Discusses trends arid issues related to remedial educatibri nationwide 
and presents the results bf a study of develbpriierital programs iri selected 
Nevada universities and cbmrriUnity colleges. Profiles enrollmerit, personnel, 
course offering^, and funding levels iri Nevada develbpriierital programs. 

Wbbdfaulk, C. S. "Ari Irivestigatibri of the Current Practices for Preparing 
Florida Public Cpriuriuriity College Students in Communication and 
Cbrnputatibri Skills.'VUripubHshed graduate seminar paper, Florida 
State University, 1982. 26 pp. (ED 232 715) 

Reviews research, plaririirig, arid_legis_lative activities concerned with 
postsecdndary reriiediatibri efforts iri Flbrida, iricludirig the inclusion of 
remedial prdgiams in the statewide plari for ptpstsecbridary education, the 
assignment of specific rerriediatibri respbrisibilities to Florida's public uni- 
versities and commuiiity cblleges, state board regulatibris requiririg college 
students to complete twelve semester hburs bf cburse work in English arid 
six hours in math successfully, and a statewide review bf basic skills prep- 
aration in Florida's community cc }] >es. 

Obtaining ERIC Dbctiriierits 

Iteriis cited with an ED number are ERIC documents. These docu- 
riierits cari be viewed on microfiche at approximately 766 libianes nation- 
wide or brdered at the cosi of reproduction and mailing from the ERiC 
Dbcuriierit Reprbductipn Service (EDRS) in Alexandria, Virpnia; items 
ribt riiarked with an ED riuriiber are journal articles that must be obSined 
through regular library channels. For an EDRS order form and a list of 
the lib xies in your state that have ERIC microfiche collections, write or 
call the ERIC Clearirighbuse for. Junior Colleges, 8118 Math-Sciences 
Building, UCLA, Lbs Arigeles, California 96024. 

Diane Zwemef is user services librarian at the ERIC 
Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges, University of Califorhia, 
Los Angeles, 
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From die Editcr's Notes 

// the open-door policy of the vommuniiy college is to he 
meaningful, then professionals in developmental education 
as well as instructpfs and Mfninistrdtors must become 
working partners integrated into the total fabric of the 
educational process. Otherwise, the open door becomes a 
revolving door The various topics discussed in this volume 
of New Directions for G3rnrnunity Colleges should provide 
the professional in developmental education with an 
understanding of the developmental education student's 
needs and thereby help to structure a learning environment 
with the whole fabric of the educational proress. 
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